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Cut two blocks of ice to the 


same form and weight. Cover 


with cotton cloth of the same 
thickness. Expose both to the sun and after an 
hour or two weigh each piece of ice and see which 
It will be found that the woolen 
For 
the same reason, it affords better protection for the 
body. 

This is one of dozens of simple experiments 
given by Dr. Kellogg in his Second Book of 
Physiology and Hygiene and illustrates his 
method of presenting the subject. He teaches 


has lost the more. 
cloth is much the better protector for the ice. 


things rather than names, and this practical aspect of 


his book makes it valuable in the household as well 
as in classes in the higher school grades. 


Kellogg’s Second Book in Physiology and Hygiene.” By J. H. Kel- 
logg, M.D., Member of the British and American Associations for the 
Adv t of Sci Illustrated. Sent postpaid, to any address, 
on receipt of price, $1.20. Introduction terms made known on appli- 
cation. Correspondence invited. 
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Reading French. 


Of all the students of French in the United States how many, do you 
suppose, ever learn to speak French readily? Of what practical value is 
the smattering of conversational French ordinarily acquired in school life ? 

The real value of a knowledge of French to an American is 
measured by his capacity to read the language. A good reading 
knowledge of French opens a wide field of literature and of scientific 
information. 

It is not difficult to learn to read French. The way to learn to 
read French is to read French. 

EDWARD H, MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., Professor of French at Swarth- 
more College, is one of the most successful teachers of French in Am- 
erica. His pupils read French, and read French, and do not bother 
with unnecessary intricacies of grammar and composition. For the 
better pursuit of his methods Dr. Magill has prepared 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 
Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 


The Grammar teaches rapidly to read French. The Authors’ Series 
gives ample practice in the best and most fascinating modern French 
stories. Four volumes of the Authors’ Series are now ready, embracing 
stories by Franecisque Sarcey, Madame de Witt (nee Guizot), 
Anatole franee, and Jules Claretie. Other volumes are in preparation. 
These volumes are authorized editions, with careful annotations by Dr. 
Magill, with portraits, well bound in cloth, handsomely printed, much 
better and much cheaper than the regular French editions. 

Do you want to get a practical knowledge of good French? 
Dr. Magill’s plan and books. 
more and Cornell. 
mation, address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 Arch Street, - = = PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Magill’s Reading French Series, Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 
Welsh’s English Grammars, Westlake’s English Literature, 
Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Series, 
And other Standard Educational works 





Try 
They are giving good results at Swarth- 
They will do as much for you. For further infor- 
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Millions of ** American 


Graphite’’ Pencils are made at the Dixon Factory each year. 


The his- 


tory of the making of a lead pencil has been written by Walter Day, and isa richly illustrated and instructive 


pamphlet. A copy will be sent free to any teacher who will cut out and send us this adv, 
fascinating subject for a talk to pupils, or for a composition. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE (0., 


It affords a 
Every teacher should have a copy. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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[MPROVED ()PTICAL — : 


OPERATED BY a 


Oil, Lime and 
Electric Lights. 


; SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED FOR 
* 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. 


“BOSTON IDEAL” Lantern, Electric Lamp, and Rheostat. 





Lantern slides of every subject in stock or made to order. 





SEND 5c. stamp For 200-race | A, T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
13 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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CRITERION PROJECTION LANTERN. 











EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS INVENTIVE, PATENTED, AND MANUFACTURED BY 


J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. Send for Catalogue. 


Branch Salesroom:—1i89 La Salle St.! CHICAGO, ILL. 1140 Market St , SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. PENCIL ATTACHMENT. 








CHEMICALS Our tool department in a nutshell. 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description Th e best too Is 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS for all trades 


—AND— 
DEALERS, 


628 Arch St, at bottom prices. 





PHILADELPHIA Be 3 cus, 3 
— $ TRADE - $ HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Catalogues mailed ° SCHOOL - ° 
The new Ajcohol Bunsen Blast mesenger : SESCOUNS : 209 BOWERY New YORK 
- eeesescsesese 





~ j No. 333. Standard School Numbers. 
; STERBROOK'S Sut 333.444, 128, 105 and 048. 
For sale by all Stationers. 


STEELE s EP ESITSS.j STERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 dob St, 2 Y 
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Write for Complete Catalogue 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 














The Densmore, The World's Greatest 


Typewriter.” 


Lightest touch 
which means 
least fatigue. 


With fewer 
parts than 
others at- 
tains more 
ends. 





The _ material 
and workmanship insure durability. 
Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- 
ials from leading concerns. 


| Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N.Y. 








value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


desired amount. 





upon request. 


This ‘* REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue om/y until our stock is reduced to the 

We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 
Possible purchasers should communicate with us zmmediately and secure circular No. 

620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 


REORGANIZATION’ SALEM! Sen 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomolished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
prices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
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Numerous Wortp’s Fair AWarps, 


QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
116 Fulton St. 











A Large Concern 


Offers many advantages to its customers, 





The magnitude 


of its operations lowers the prices of its goods and simplifies 


buying by concentrating it in one house. 


A large and old concern has a reputation to sustain and will not risk dis- 
satisfaction by being either careless or grasping. | 
The catalogue of just such a concern may be had by addressing 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


KINDERGARTE 


Jor a.l School Supplies. 
6S Fifth Ave., N.Y. 











J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
East 4TH STREET, 
New Yor 


AND SCHOOL ' 
SUPPLIES. 


Frick’s Automatic Electric 
Program Clocks. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


P ane Be for full information regarding their success 
ul use i 


PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- 
MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, 
for running ELEVATORS, Etc. 


Any number of programs are automatically given in 
eny number of departments whether the departments 


| are all in one or a number of buildings. 


All Classes of Complete PROGRAM PLANTS 
INSTALLED. 


Satisfactory results guaranteed. 


| Prin. W. F. Winsey, of the Third Ward High 


Schools, Appleton, Wis., says: 
* Your Cleck is doing perfect work.” 


FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
Lock Box 406, 
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‘Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, | 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
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Specially adap- 
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DUSTRIAL and 
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factory Bells for schoois, Churches, &c 





ESF RO $ Aa , Establishec MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
1826. Special prices to Educa!lional In- 
Description and prices on application stitutions. Catalogue and price | 
list free by mail. 





W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
“1911 Ruby Street, Rock rorp, IL. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of Physical and 


re we HICH GRADE 


= COCUAS AND CHOGILATES Chemical Apparatus e 
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Test Instruments. 


i \ industrial ant Food Anatomical Models. For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. Debilitated. 
EXPOSITIONS Special Apparatus to Orde. 


| In Europe and America. Send for Catalogues and Prices. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
UniikethoDuckPres,roate- |ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., is without exception the Best 


lies or, other Chemicals or Dyes are (Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
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The geeigs BME ASE CovoA Mae a 179-18! Lake Street, Chicago. y fo e eo Mental 
GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. Mention this paper. Established 1871. and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. where the system has become 
9 debilitated by disease, it acts 
JOSEPH GILLOTT S STEEL PENS, as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
The Most Perfect Pens Made, affording sustenance to both 

HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. Drain and body, 

His Celebrated Numbers Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
303, 404, GO4E.F., 35], GOIE.F., 170, Pa, says: ‘*I have met with the greatest 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 and general derangement of the cerebral 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. and nervous systems, causing debility and 


exhaustion,” 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


in three rulings, size 7x8 
VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPE Must the thing for Beginners. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 
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Remington  Typewrit Packer's 


Many Desirable Improvements Successfully Incorpor- 


ated into this new model. Tar Soap | 


NOTABLE AMONC THEM ARE: 
Adjustment of Securing greater permanence for the original alignment of the | takes, and keeps, the position of a 
Cylinder. machine. household indispensable. For the skin 
Spacing Mechanism. csr jnproved, Higher ang quickss working parts reducing | chapped by east winds and coal dust, 
Carriage Lighter, stronger, and of greater capacity, greatl oEROTaS S49 | OF chafed by the friction of rough 
ge. of operation, as well as improving quality ot wor ‘linen, or pimpled by impure secre- 


Retains all the merits of the simple and effective motion hitherto i ffer: 
> Ribbon Movement. used, and insures a greater economy in the use of ribbons, as well tions, to S a safe and pleasant 








as geater convenience to the operator. corrective. For removing scurf from 
Touch. Uniform and easy beyond anything yet attained in any machine. | the scalp and promotion of uniform 
Paper Feed. Dispenses with the rubber bands without losing their advantages. | healthfulness of the cuticle, it is in- 
Envelope Holder Readily adjustable to amy part of cylinder, facilitating work with ‘valuable i in the nursery. Unlike most 
i , narrow paper, or on envelopes. | medicated soap, it is bland, lathering 
| and Paper Guides. 
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—Marion HARLAND. 
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Training for Leadership. 


A superintendency became vacant to which a good 
salary was attached. The principal of the high school 
in the town hoped to get it, but he was passed by and a 
man of considerable less scholarship appointed. The 
reason given by the school board for not appointing 
him was, “he had no leadership in him,” 

A great many men may fairly succeed as principals 
of high schools who will not succeed as superintendents ; 
but as principals they need leadership qualifications— 
they must be leaders of the band of young men and 
women who are their pupils in the high school. There 
has been a great deal of debate out West as to the 
means of keeping young men in the high school; one 
principal thought the students should be innoculated 
with the base-ball fever ; but another, more shrewd, de- 
clared that the principal (and teachers) must have a 
more genuine love for the school-room and its work. 

But how few teachers have leadership qualities. The 
men in the country schools are more likely to be leaders 
than those in the city. They hold meetings and think 
and talk on education; if appointed to a city school 
(the high point of their hopes) they sink at once into,a 
routinism, attend no more meetings and generally let 
education alone. Some years ago two men wrought to- 
gether among the Catskills; they held institutes and 
were at county associations and accomplished grand 
results. One was appointed as principal in Brooklyn ; 
the other in his mountain school waited to hear of the 
institutes and associations that should be started by his 
comrade. After several years, hearing nothing, he 
came down to investigate. He found him presiding in 
an elegant school-house, but alas! he had lost all de- 
sire to lead the columns of the Brooklyn teachers to a 
charge. 

The high school principal alluded to in the first 
paragraph should have studied education if he wanted 
to be a leader among teachers. It may seem singular 
but it is true that few, very few teachers understand 
education so as topresent it as geography and history 
may be presented. There is no vacuum in medicine, 
theology, or the law so great as there is in education. 
Any man who wants to make for himself a name can 
more readily do it in that field ; he will have almost no 
competitors. 
he be fair-minded he will admit the truth of the state- 
ment. There are men whocan “run a school’ but who 
cannot give a series ef clear lectures on the history and 
foundations of education. 

Some years ago three officials from a Western state 


Let any man survey his own state, and if’ 


visited the East in search of a man to take charge of 
an important institute ; théy wanted one who could 
act as an educational leader, give addresses at various 
points, and stir up the state into intellectual activity. 
They spent much time in the search, and declared, as 
one of them putit, they “had no idea the timber 
was soscarce.” They found two classes, one book-men, 
men who knew geology, mathematics, etc., perfectly ; 
they had good scholarship ; give them a class-and they 
asked for 2othing more. The other class consisted of 
men who could superintend the schools of a city in the 
way it is usually done ; men of executive ability, ready 
talkers, but unable to gointo any depths, quick to point 
out that the boys did not “toe the mark” or “dot their 
i's,” wholly unacquainted with the philosophy of educa- 
tion. 

But neither of these would fill the bill ; one was found 
who understood the new science of education and who 
could expound it attractively. They returned with less 
respect for the East. But fortunately they found a man 
of excellent scholarship who had seen the coming need 
and had begun to prepare for it—he had begun to pre- 
pare for leadership. 

It is too late forthe high school principal who aims 
at an advanced position to ignore the educational 
papers. Numerous incidents could be related of men 
who found out too late the great mistake they had 
made in not reading an educational journal. Cana man 
be a leader in politics and not read a political paper? 
No man can be an educational leader and not read with 
care, week after week, a paper that presents the aspects 
of education. THE ScHooL JouRNAL is of inestimable 
value to the man who wants to know what the world fs 
doing in its schools. A teacher of fine scholarship in a 
high school became superintendent ; at the same time 
he subscribed for THe JouRNAL. He writes, “I don't 
see what [ was about in not taking Tue JourNAL, it is 
indispensable.” 


» 
The Heavens. 


It is a good question for the teacher to ask two or 
three times a week, Who are looking among the stars? 
It is acurious fact that some pupil has a special fancy 
to turn his eyes to the heavens. I cannot explain this, 
but, in a school of forty 1 find without any effort of 
mine four or five pupils are observant of the stars. 
They become the “astronomers royal” of the school ; 
other pupils are interested by hearing them talk. The 
teacher should know the changes of the moon and the 
positions of the seven planets. 

The Moon.—First quarter, Nov. 5, 10 o'clock, A. Full, 
Nov. 13, 2 o’clock, A. Last quarter, Nov. 19, 9 o'clock, 
P. New moon, Nov. 27, 3 o’clock, A. 

The Planets. —Mercury, inferior conjunction, Nov. 10, 
visible in United States, 10:55 o’clock, A. A telescope 
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will be needed to see the little black dot cross the face 
of the sun. 

Venus is a morning star and close to the sun; has its 
superior conjunction, Nov. 30. 

Mars sets about 5 a.m, isin Pisces; moves west- 
ward until Nov. 22, then begins to move eastward. 

Jupiter rises about 8 P. M. ; is in Gemini, and moves 
westward. 

Saturn rises about three hours before the sun; is in 
Virgo, and moves eastward. 

Uranus conjuncts with the sun Nov. 7, and Neptune 
is in Taurus. 


¥ 


Observations of Schools and Teaching. 


Training of Teachers. 


The creation and preservation of any school for the 
training of teachers must always rest upon a practical 
belief in.the importance of and necessity for pedagog- 
ical training. The advocates of such schools stoutly 
affirm that there is a science of education, that its prin- 
ciples can and should be discovered and applied by 
every teacher, and further that the educational interests 
of a country are so important that it is the duty of the 
State to see to it that those who undertake the educa- 
tion of her children should have laid a preparation 
broad and deep in professional training. 

All do not agree with this view, and, notwithstanding 
all that has been said and written on the subject the 
problem of professional training is still in my opinion 
“ facile princeps ” the most important educational ques- 
tion of the hour. The principle broadly stated is this, 
every teacher from the kindergarten assistant to the 
college president, no matter how ignorant or scholarly, 
successful or unsuccessful can become a better teacher 
than he or she now is by a more extended study, invest- 
igation and application of the fundamental principles 
of education. The issue is definite and the line of cleav- 
age clearly established between those who agree with 
this statement and those who differ from it. 

If the statement be entirely false every teacher’s 
training school should be abolished and all books on 
education burned. The idea of teaching ever becom- 
ing a profession should be at once abandoned. All 
educational journals, teacher’s associations which have 
for their main object the raising of the teaching stand- 
ard of the country should cease to be. All safeguards 
to the teaching profession should be at once and forever 
removed and everyone who possesses the minimum 
quantity of knowledge for instruction and who wants to 
make a little money at teaching school should at once 
be let loose upon a class, provided no one else can be 
found to do the work at a lower price. 

I think you will agree with me that it would be diffi- 
cult to devise a scheme which would more quickly and 
effectively stop the clock of progress. And yet there 
are many and among them not a few ¢eachers who have 
never deemed the question worthy of a single hour’s 
serious consideration. This is in a measure perhaps 
due to the peculiar light in which the statement has at 
times been presented. The cause of professional train- 
ing has suffered not a little from the bluster and brag- 
gadocia of would-be friends with scant knowledge and 
ao experience, who having crammed up a few profes- 
sional books, have succeeded in passing an examination 
where all the candidates, owing to a charity (falsely so- 
called) were allowed to receive certificates to teach. A 
student may easily take such a course without assimil- 
ating anything of real value and without receiving that 
culture which always brings with it the grace of humil- 
ity. Such a one is sometimes heard proclaiming that 
scholarship and experience count for nothing, and 
loudly demanding that any who do not possess a sheep- 
skin similar to his should at once be compelled to step 
down and out, in order to give him place. It is scarcely 
to be wondered at, that men of profound scholarship, 

liberal culture, and successful experience should turn 
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away from such exhibitions with disgust, feeling that 
even the word “ pedagogy ” has been disgraced. 

There is, however, another and perhaps more general 
reason why with some the subject receives but little 
attention. 

To admit the necessity for study is to admit our own 
ignorance, and that in itself requires self-denial. Then 
too, improvement always costs effort. Most people find 
it easier to rest or sleep than to go to a teachers’ con- 
vention, and when they go they find that it requires less 
effort to sit still and criticise than to take part. It is 
easier to read a novel than a book on education, and 
besides books on education and educational journals 
cost more money. It is easier and vastly more pleasant 
to most people to forget all about school, except when 
inside the school-house door, than it is to prepare les- 
sons carefully and spend time and money and effort in 
improving themselves. It is easier and cheaper too to 
teach on an extended third-class certificate than to get 
a second, and then attend a normal school and easier 
still to rest with only a permit than to do either. 

In short if the plan will only work, the better way 
from a purely selfish standpoint is simply to ignore the 
question and treat it with silent contempt. The suc- 
cess or failure of such a course will depend entirely 
upon the answer which public sentiment gives to the 
question at issue. 

If the statement which I ask you to consider is en- 
tirely true it follows that the teacher who does not en- 
deavor to advance along the lines indicated must fail to 
secure the best possible results and in the opinion of 
many of those who believe the statement it will be held 
that in the mal-administration of so high a trust he has 
been guilty of negligence almost criminal. 

Not long since I heard a parent remark that he con- 
sidered it so important that his child should be trained 
by the very best methods, that if he had the power he 
would never place him under the charge of a teacher 
who was not willing to answer the following questions 
in the affirmative under oath :—1. Have you made a 
thorough study of the science and art of education ? 
2. Do you intend constantly to endeavor to improve 
your methods of teaching? 3. Will you promise during 
each year to read at least one professional work on edu- 
cation, and one educational journal ? 

He held that if such a test were applied in the ap- 
pointment to all positions in schools and colleges there 
would result an educational house-cleaning which would 
do away with a large amount of dust and cobwebs. 


. 
Guiding Thoughts. 


By Supt. S. T. Dutton. 
(From an address given to the teachers of Brookline, Mass., Sept. 10, 1894.) 

First a few words about discipline—a subject to which 
I have seldom alluded in our meetings. In many cit- 
ies and towns where corporal punishment has been pro- 
hibited a great gain has been made in the moral tone of 
the schools. Still better is it, without such prohibition, 
to so order our affairs that there is no need of resorting 
to force exceptin the very rarest cases. Character must 
be built from within and not from without. The value 
of that touch which comes to the young life from the 
broad-minded, large-hearted man or woman consists 
chiefly in the inner feelings and impulses for good that 
are quickened into action. There is no place for pre- 
judice of creed or condition, none for favoritism or 
partiality. No unkind word or biting sarcasm should be 
allowed to render the school hours unhappy or to be 
carried home as evidence of a teacher’s unwisdom or 
lack of self-control. Each new day should bring new 
hope, new opportunity for improvement in conduct and 
lessons. Praise should be in proportion to the effort 
that is made rather than to results. 

Sometimes a tradition that a boy is very bad is handed 
along from one teacher to another. When he is pro- 
moted, cautionary signals are displayed. The fact that 
his mates know all this and that the new teacher looks 
upon him with suspicion is very dampening to the good 
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resolutions he hasformed. All this is most unfortunate. 
Rather let him understand that his new teacher has no 
record against him, and will sympathize with him in his 
every effort to do well. Even if he fails she will not 
draw a sweeping indictment covering the past, present, 
and future. Let it be understood that no bad children 
are brought over from last year, 

I hope and pray that it may not be necessary curing 
this year to deprive children of their recess or to keep 
them after school for any length of time. 

Let us never forget that our aim is a moral one, that 
all our work goes for nothing unless we leave the child 
nobler, better, more self-controlled, more powerful in 
action than when we took him. He may not remember 
all we have taught him, but that doesnot matter. Ifhe 
has received an impulse, if he is quickened, if will, mind, 
and heart are brought into codrdination through one 
common motive, then the teacher’s part is performed. 
What is this common motive force to which [ have al- 
luded? I hardly need pronounce the word here. It is 
interest, It is the natural attractiveness of things and 
ideas and made more attractive by the skill of the 
teacher, which leads the child on, moving his feelings 
and soliciting his will. 

No one, however, has studied this matter so profoundly 
or has done so much to establish interest as the corner- 
stone of educational science as John Frederic Herbart, 
who was born in 1776, two months before the Declara- 
tion of Independence was issued, and who delivered his 
last lecture at Gottingen in 1841. To him we are in- 
debted not only for the idea that interest is the central 
force in education, but also for the doctrines of concen- 
tration or coérdination and apperception, which are now 
claiming the attention of educational writers and think- 
ers throughout our country. Herbart chose history, 
because it deals with man and his progress upward and 
so affords endless opportunity for moral teaching. Asa 
rule, in Germany, the mother tongue is the central study. 
Col. Parker prefers to concentrate attention upon Na- 
ture as there is the best opportunity for the student to 
receive an impression of law as imminent in the universe 
of God. Prof. Adler makes the vocation the central 
aim. He says that vocational duty is the backbone of 
morality. Man's moral worth must be looked for in 
vocation as well as in home and society. 

When, in a later meeting, we come to study appercep- 
tion we shall find wrapped up in this term much that con- 
cerns the practical, every-day duties of the school-room. 
The mind sees and acquires truth by means of what it 
has already acquired. The old ideas seize the new and 
assimilate them. The more clear and definite are the 
old impressions the more easily and quickly will the new 
related facts be apperceived. The child reared in New 
England, with a mind stored with its pioneer stories and 
traditions, grasps American history much more easily 
than the child transplanted from a foreign land, whose 
mind is void of such knowledge. Moreover, knowledge 
half possessed or vaguely apprehended is a hindrance 
rather than a help in the acquisition of new truths. 
With these brief allusions to concentration and apper- 
ception I want to anticipate some conclusions that our 
future investigations are likely to teach us: 

1. Whatever is taught should be vividly and thoroughly 
presented and should be related or joined to what has 
been learned before. 

2. It should be connected broadly with kindred truth 
and should be illumined by all the possible side lights. 

3. The interest so necessary to successful teaching 
will only be present when the teacher, by faithful prep- 
aration of daily lessons and by skilful handling of her 
subject, can put new facts in their proper sequence and 
relation and establish a good supply of cross reter- 
ences. 

4. The mind can be prepared for new matter in no 
better way than by earnest, searching questions upon 
previous lessons. Here is the safeguard against help- 
less dependence upon the teacher, and here is the source 
of the fresh interest that impels the mind of the learner 
toward the new, related ideas. Here, then, are two 
fundamental attributes of the good teacher—conscien- 
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tious, daily preparation for her work, and regular re- 
views of previous lessons. 

Those who heard Dr. Rice lecture last spring will re- 
member the pen pictures he gave us of certain lessons 
in German schools. The teacher knew just what he 
wanted to teach and how he was to teach it before he 
began. He knew where he was to begin, where end, 
and the successive steps he was to take to reach the 
end. 

Let us seek a similar method so that our instruction 
may be clear, definite, and thorough. It was proposed 
at our last meeting in June that during the coming year 
we attempt something in the way of child study. This 
method consists simply in observing and recording the 
acts and_sayings of children without asking questions or 
in any way making them conscious that they are being 
watched. Nothing is aimed at except to get true glimpses 
of childhood in its natural state. A few general directions 
are: Get rid of prepossessien. Look for activities rather 
than fortalk. Avoid awakening self-consciousness. Be 
perfectly frank. Avoid inference, postpone generaliza- 
tion. Record everything, especially things not worth 
recording, promptly and systematically. 

The objects of this study are: () to benefit the 
teacher, (2) in the interest of the child, (3) for the sake 
of science. Itsresults are: (1) We come to feel differ- 
ently toward children ; (2) We come to know more about 
them. 

These ideas concerning child study suggest an atti- 
tude which we all want to cultivate. It is the profes- 
sional attitude. It thinks more of the child than of the 
subject. It helps us to treat him as he is, rather than as 
we wish he were or think he ought to be. In this study 
we find common ground for parents and teachers with 
mutual aims and interests. : 

These, fellow teachers, are some of the directions in 
which I trust our work will lead us this coming year. 
As we desire to be delivered from the grinding thraldom 
of humdrum and routine, let us be eager to gain the 
higher levels of professional effort and to breathe the 
purer, freer air to be found there. 


The Joys of Child Study. 


Dream of a German artist of the Fifegende Blaetter staff. 
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Collecting data for a description of the contents of children's minds, 
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Beautifying the School-Room, 


By ADELAIDE L. ROUSE. 


The love of beauty cannot too soon be inculcated in children. 
First impressions are lasting ones, and it is surprising how early 
a child will learn to discriminate between the beautiful and com- 
mon in pictures and other decorations. Many school children see 
no pictures and statuary at home, and their education in esthetics, 
if they are to have any, must come from the school-room. It isa 





great thing for a child to spend a large portion of each day in the 
company of books, pictures, and sculpture, and no school, whether 
in the city, or out on the frontier, should be without this refining 
influence. Expense cannot be brought forward as an excuse, for 
pictures and casts may be purchased for a small sum. 

There are so many reasons why our school-rooms should be 
decorated, that one wonders that there is a bare, ugly room in the 
land. “It is easier to be good.” as one child was heard to say. 
“in apretty, tasteful room.” There is something softening and 
inspiring in the presence of a good picture or piece of statuary. 
Then, too, in the study of authors, the teacher will find that por- 
— whether in the form of pictures or sculpture, are a great 
aid. 

Our courses of study are so over-crowded that no place can be 
found for art studies. But if the school-rooms are decorated with 
beautiful things the artistic spirit will be gained unconsciously. 
The silent influences gained from a good picture or piece of sculp- 
ture will ennoble the chara¢ter and educate the taste. The aim 
is not to make artists, but to increase the knowledge of beauty. 

In selecting materials for decoration pictures are often preferred 
before sculpture, and yet sculpture has a field peculiarly its own. 
There is something about good sculpture, realizing as it does 
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what a picture can only suggest, that impresses the mind and the 
memory. For instance, how we remember the mantel-piece im- 
ages of our childhood. Compared with other arts, sculpture can 
express but few things, but those it can tell so powerfully that it 
speaks to the understanding as no other art can. And nopicture 
can compete with sculpture in conveying the personality in a 
portrait. 

Much has lately been said of the need in this country of more 
small, interesting sculptures, that may largely be reproduced for 
the people, and not hoarded as the exclusive treasures of the rich, 
that, as in the older countries, these works of art may be an influ- 
ence in the daily life of the people, and their appreciation may be 
increased by the sense of possession. 

The Public School Art League has among its exhibits a valua- 
ble schocl decoration, which is a gallery of bas-relief portraits by 
Mr. Rallph Goddard, the sculptor. Two years ago he conceived 
the plan of making bas-relief portraits of twelve of the great 
masters of modern English literature,—Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, Whittier, Poe, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Browning, and Bryant, to be of a size permitting the 
same study as life, yet easily reproduced. ° Communicating with 
the surviving relatives and friends of these authors, he acquired 
an unique collection of rare and most approved portraits, and 
entered in:o the work with an enthusiastic and earnest purpose to 
perpetuate these grand faces for posterity in a form which should 
endure. He made more than sixty studies for the twelve portraits, 
with what final success is evident from the hearty testimonials of 
those best qualified to judge. ; 

The contrasts and resemblances of expression in this beautiful 
group of faces make a most interesting study. Something of the 
changing expression of life is suggested in the play of light and 
shadow. 





As shown elsewhere, E. L. Kellogg & Co, have arranged with the sculp- 
tor to put this little gallery in every school-room in the land, so far as they 
are able, They certainly have adapted the price tothe reach of most schools. 
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Editorial Notes. 


This number of THe JouRNAL cannot but arrest close 
attention. It is attempted to give a pretty exhaustive 
view of the great movements in the educational field. 
There are 400,000 teachers at work in the United States. 
Superintendents and boards of education are at work. 
School buildings are being erected. New books are be- 
ing published. Furniture and apparatus are being con- 
structed. Ventilation and heating are important affairs. 
Publishing houses are mighty factors, as 15 million 
children will each have five books onan average. Once 
each month a survey of the important features in the 
educational field will be attempted; in doing this, the 
assistance of school officers is cordially invoked. 





The articles on school law that appear monthly in 
THE JOURNAL have attracted attention, but not all they 
deserve. The teacher should know the laws which limit 
him towards the state, the locality, the parent, and the 
pupil. And yet, judging from the many letters received 
no text-book has been studied; tradition is relied on 
mainly ; the teacher has heard some one say he has the 
right to do this or that. This evidences the little prepar- 
ation that is required to give the teacher access to the 
school-room. Itis due to the profession that the teacher 
know his powers, know what the law demands of him, 
know what his rights are, also. 





The mention of the new school buildings in Tue 
SCHOOL JOURNAL will be found of great interest to all 
classes of readers. A new school building demands a 
principal possessing special fitness; more assistant 
teachers are needed ; sp-cial teachers of drawing, calis- 
thenics, etc., are required. Then, too, the new build- 
ings are to be heated and furnished according to the 
latest plans. Apparatus and libraries will be needed. 
So that a large class of persons will be interested in the 
erection of the new school buildings we put in these 


pages. 





Waat is “ Substantial Knowledge” for the pupil in 
school is well worth investigation. The Avening Post 
of Chicago has declared that nature study is not. Let 
us hear Supt. Jones, of Cleveland, on this point ; he was, 
it will be remembered, superintendent of the Indianap- 
olis schools at the time that Dr. Rice declared them to 
be the best he had found in his survey : 

“‘ The course must be enriched by ideas which encour- 
age and sustain the spiritual, which induce those men- 
tal processes which constitute healthful and strengthen- 
ing activities for the spirit itself. We must find these 
ideas in other fields of thought, since the enumerated 
list (morals, language, number, geography, writing, his- 
tory, drawing) does not contain them. Fortunately we 
shall not have far to go. External nature and the hu- 
manities will furnish the needed ideas. . .. Observation 
lessons on plants or animals with reference to their 
structure, life, habits,and environment will give ideas de- 
lightfully interesting, elevating, and spiritually strength 
ening to a six-year-old child. These ideas, reproduced 
by the teacher on blackboard or chart or on slips of pa- 
per, form material for learning to read that never palls 
on the mental appetite, nor gives way to soul-benumb- 
ing automatic repetition of forms without content, in- 
terest, or meaning.” 
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We desire to call the attention of Mr. Rockefeller to the hazing 
that has taken place in Chicago university which he has so richly 
and nobly endowed. The corridors of Snell Hall were just be- 
ginning to assume the quiet of night when about fifteen black- 
robed and masked figures entered the room of two freshmen. 
They were bound and gagged and taken out, deprived of their 
clothes, and, after going through a blood-curdling ceremony, were 
daubed with green paint from head to foot; “ 98” in big green let- 
ters was put on their shoulders and breast. 


The University Correspondent has collected a few notes from 
parents that are very amusing. Here are a few of them: 
“Please excuse my boy on Friday being absent as is tow aunts 
was buried and it will not occur again.” —* Plese inter my to boys 
in your skull,” was a note recently sent on a Monday morning to 
a board schoolmaster in Greenwich.—A teacher who had been 
diligent in teaching animal physiology received the following 
from the mother of one of the scholars: “ Please do not learn 
my little girl’ no more about her inside because it does her no 
good and is rude.” 


An error crept into the beautiful ‘‘ Ode for Columbus Day,” by 
Edna Dean Proctor, which we printed on page 28 of THE JoUR- 
NAL of Ocr. 13. The first line should read: “* God helping me,” 
cried Columbus, “ though fair or foul the breeze,” etc. 


The low price of wheat in the United States is charged by one 
political party upon the other, But one who stands on the great 
London docks and sees great iron steamers unloading wheat 
grown in the Argentine Republic gets a broader view of the mat- 
ter. He learns on inquiry that the broad prairies of that country 
are being cultivated as the prairies of Minnesota, that wheat 1s 
raised there in immense quantities and shipped to England; also 
that India has become a great wheat producing country ; that the 
area devoted to wheat raising in Russia is rapidly enlarging year 
by year; so the American farmer meets with new competitors 
when he takes his wheat to England, 

When the Republican convention met +t Marblehead, Mass., 
the public schools were given a holiday to watch the proceedings. 
This is approved by the Press, of Philadelphia. Would it not be 
necessary to draw the line somewhere? Would it do for the 
scholars of this city to witness the proceedings of a nomination 
on the east side? It has been authoritatively stated that during 
the session of the National Democratic convention, which met at 
Chicago, forty barrels of whiskey were consumed at the Palmer 
house. We do not approve of the Marblehead plan. 

At the teachers’ association in London, Ont., Miss Nichol pro- 
posed these questions as types in geography. Describe the duties 
of the farmer, of the blacksmith, of the storekeeper ; trace as far as 
you can articles you have seen raised on the farm for exportation ; 
describe and tell the use of post office, telegraph, railway. Why 
do ponds go dry? creeks and rivers overflow? origin and move- 
ment of clouds, signs of rain; comparison of shadow lines at differ- 
ent times of the day and different seasons of the year ; describe the 
maple, tell ways you have seen it used; describe trips, naming 
directions to well-known places in the neighborhood. 


Cambridge, Mass., is fortunate in being able to draw so able a 
man as Professor Albert BRhnell Hart, of Harvard, into service 
as member of the school committee. 

The Philadelphia /em says: ‘‘ The trend of present educational 
reform is toward a different purpose from that which once pre- 
vailed. It is to obtain the recognition of the unity of studies and 
the necessity of a common method for their prosecution.” This is 
what Col. Parker discusses in his new work that is attracting so 
much attention. 

At the Oakland, Cal., institute, Prof. Kluberger declared that 
mind was but a function of brain. Is this so? 

The teachers of Ulster county passed resolutions appreciating 
what Commissioner Moran and Conductor Downing did and said, 
but “ nary ” a word about Miss Rice, Prof Milne, Miss Reed, Miss 
Burke, and several others, probably for want of room, Now to 
all teachers of Ulster and all other counties we say, drop the reso- 
lutionizing. Drop it, brethren. Messrs. Downing and Milne 
need no resolutions ; the ones that need them don’t get them. 
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_ The vaiue of the Judiic school property in the United States 
is estimated at $400,900,000, and all property used for educa- 
tional purposes at $600,000,000, 


The announcement of the College of Agriculture of Cornell uni- 
versity for 1894-95 shows that an excellent knowledge of agricul- 
ture may be acquired free of charge. During the winter months 
the sons and daughters of farmers who cannot spend two or more 
years at college may receive great benefit from lectures and prac- 
tice at the college, and acourse has been specially designed for 
such persons, beginning January 3 and extending through a term 
of eleven weeks. The course of study, which is partly optional, 
is agriculture five hours per week, agricultural chemistry three 
hours per week, two hours per day of educational work in barns, 
dairy house, poultry houses, and laboratories ; and not less than 
seven hours must be taken in addition from the following sub- 
jects: Entomology, three hours per week ; botany, two hours per 
week ; horticulture, two hours per week; dairy husbandry, two 
hours per week~ animal industry, two hours per week ; poultry 
keeping, two hours per week ; veterinary, five hours per week. 
The university grounds consist of 270 acres and 125 acres of ara- 
ble land is devoted to the use of the agricultural department. 


_ The Jackson county institute held at Bridgeport, Ala., deserves 
high praise. It resolved to ask the legislature to abolish the third 
grade certificate. This takes one’s breath away! They have read 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL down there, evidently. We have urged 
for ten years that a teacher be given the third grade certificate 
for a year, and if he wants to teach he must get a second grade. 
The world does move. Go on, brethren in Jackson county. 





Philadelphia. 


In order to facilitate the introduction of the new course in 
drawing, Mr. Mason, director of drawing, has issued to the 
teachers a circular outlining modifications that particularly affect 
the course for the grammar grades. Modeling is made optional 
in the grammar grades, and changes are made in the require- 
ments in geometric, decorative, and pictorial crawing. It is an- 
nounced that a course of lectures in drawing will soon begin, to 
which all teachers are invited. 


Nearly one hundred and fifty public kindergarten teachers were 
present at the meeting called by Miss Mackenzie, director of pub- 
lic kindergartens, to receive instructions for the work of the new 
year. Miss Mackenzie in her opening talk gave a résumé of the 
principles of the kindergartens and their practical applications, 
emphasizing particularly the fundamental thought of the kinder- 
gartens, the education of the child through his self-activity and 
creative powers. The program outlined for the year's work is 
divided into four periods. The first period culminates in Thanks- 
giving day, and has for its keynote in services done for the child. 
The second period culminates in Christmas, and the dominant 
theme is what the child can do to serve others. The third period 
culminates in Washington’s birthday, the central thought being 
service received and service offered. The fourth period, culmin- 
ates in spring time, when the principle is growth. Miss Mac- 
kenzie suggested various ways in which the gifts, occupations, 
games, and songs may be utilized to develop these main ideas. 


Vertical Writing. 


Professor Burnham, of Clark university, lays down the rules 
for writing the vertical script as given by Schubert, in a very brief 
form as follows: ‘Writing straight, paper straight, body 
Straight.” 

The lines in the book must not be too long—not more 
than four inches. The penholder should point toward the 
elbow, not toward the shoulder. gee writing at first is wrong. 
The writing for beginners should be very large. This rule ap- 
plies whatever the kind of script used. Beauty should not be 
the aim at first, but power and control of the muscles, Professor 
Tuchs reports a visit to Vienna schools, where experiments with 
vertical script were being made. Looking over the class-room 
from the rear, one could tell from the position of the children 
what kind ot script they were writing. All those ina bad pos- 
tion were found to be writing obliquely; all those writing vert- 
cally sat in good positions. The teacher of penmanship at the 
Worcester normal school has reported similar results, The ver- 
tical script was tried in the Wurzburg schools, and it was noticed 
that the eyes of some of the children who suffered from near- 
‘sightedness, were improved, according to the oculist, Dr. Bauer- 
lein. The weight of authority among specialists seems to be 
‘very strongly in favor of vertical writing. At the London Con- 
gress of Hygiene and Demography, resolutions were passed 
recommending the adoption of upright penmanship in our 
elemental schools. 

Three prime requisites must be met by any system of script. 
Firstly, it must be simple and natural to children. Secondly, it 
must be legible. Thirdly, it must be hygienic, 
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The Glode, St. Johns, N. B., declares that cooking should be 
taught in schools. Ten years ago the verdict was “spelling and 
no cooking.” Now it is spelling and cooking. 


At the educational meeting in London, Ont., Vice-President 
Downing aroused the greatest interest of any instructor because 
he proceeded to untie certain grammatical knots. Thus it ever 
was and is. 


A marked change is visible in the method of conducting teach- 
ers’ institutes in New York state. The conductors aim to work 
along the line of school organization and methods, They dwell up- 
on the necessity of a program, explaining the essentials of a recita- 
tion, elucidating the cardinal principles of mental philosophy, which 
underlie and govern the successive steps of inductive and deductive 
methods of teaching, and seeking toshow that the true sphere of 
instruction is not so much to cram the minds of pupils with is- 
olated facts, as to develop the powers of mind, by which percep- 
tion, conception, and judgment are brought to bear upon the ma- 
terial world and thus to obtain principles. 

“Child Study” and “ Nature Study” receive much attention. By 
means of a corn stalk, a stem of golden-rod and sedges, grasses, 
leaves, etc., facts are gained about these objects, but it also becomes 
a fine language exercise. Color is taught by the aid of beautiful 
and artistic cards. 

One of the strongly marked features of the institute that is com- 
ing in is an exhibit of school work. It conclusively shows that the 
free hand and mechanical drawing and other “ busy work” done 
in the public schools are constantly advancing in rank, and that 
the work has not only a mind-developing but also a utilitarian 
value, 


Miss Eudora E. Hay asks in the Worcester Spy: “‘ Do our pu- 
pils get their mental discipline from the study of arithmetic? I 
answer, ‘No.’ I have had years of experience in teaching in the 
graded schools in three states; arithmetic has always been my 
favorite study, but I have long since deplored the great amount 
ot time wasted upon this subject.” She recommends (1) induc- 
tion, in order to form definitions, principles, and rules. These 
must be thoroughly memorized. (2) Deduction, an application of 
the first. (3) Variety of problem, in order that preconceived no- 
tions, as to processes and answer may not be formed. (4) Im- 
portant sub-divisions of the subject and a name for each general 
notion, or sub-division. (5) A clear “ understanding of the mean- 
ing” of each word and “a grasp of the thought as a whole.” 

it is probably true as she suggests that it is one thing to know 
arithmetic and another to know how to teach arithmetic. 


J. Augustus Dix, city superintendent of schools at Elizabeth, 
N. J., died at his home in that city on Oct. 13. He was born in 
Albany in 1831, and while he purposed preparing himself for a 
legal life, failing health prevented the carrying out of his plan. 
For several years he was engaged in the publishing business, but 
in 1857 he went to Elizabeth and engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness. In 1860 he was elected a member of the city council and 
served in that capacity two years. He was also a trustee of the 
Burlington college, a member of tne National Education Asso- 
ciation, and a fellow of the Geographical Society of New York. 
In 1880 he was elected city superintendent of public schools, 
which position he filled with honor and credit until his death. 


Captain Henry A. Ford, who is known to the readers of THE 
JOURNAL by his contributions, died recently of heart failure at 
Detroit, Mich. He was one of the 
most prominent literary men of the 
state, and was well known in educa- 
tional circles. He served his state in 
the war of the rebellion and earned a 
captain’s shoulder straps. After the 
war he settled in Kalamazoo and was 
appointed professor in the Baptist 
college located there. After several 
years he resigned to become editor of 
the Michigan Teacher, a paper 
founded by him when superintendent 
of Berrien county. The Michigan 
Teacher, now the Michigan Moder- 
ator, was sold and removed to Lan- 
sing, and Captain Ford took an edi- \: 
torial position on the Kalamazoo TJe/- X 
egraph,; then was connected with the 
Cleveland Leader, and in 1888 re- 
turned to Detroit. Since then he has been engaged in journalism, 
lecturing, and institute work. During the past year he was work- 
ing upon a history of Ohio and Michigan. 


John Bruce Ford, the publisher, died recently at his home in 
Brooklyn, aged 79. Mr. Ford came to this country from Eng- 
land to establish an American branch of the publishing house of 
Tollis & Co. The house was originally known as J. B. Ford & 
Co., but later the firm name was changed to Ford, Howard & 
Hulbert. 
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School Law. III. 


By R. D. FISHER. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS, 


1. By Whom Made.—The school directors, trustees, or board 
of education have power to make certain rules and regulations, 
especially a rule requiring prompt attendance, diligence in —" 
and proper deportment within and without the schools; but suc 
rules must in all respects be reasonable. In the performance of 
such duties such officers may prescribe proper rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the schools; they may classify 
scholars, regulate their studies and deportment, the hours to be 
taught, besides the performance of many other duties necessary 
to the success and well being of the schools. But in every case 
they must be reasonable and calculated to promote the object of 
the law. Ward v. Flood, 48 Calf., 36; Rulison et alv. Post, 79 
Ill., 567 ; 60 Ind., 295. 

It is the right of the teacher, in the absence of rules established 
by the school board or other proper authority, to make all neces- 
sary and proper rules for the good conduct and order of the 
school, and to see that order is maintained and the rules observed. 
It rea pow' | happens that emergencies arise which require prompt 
action and for which the rules do not provide. In such cases the 
teacher must act, and his act is binding until the board directs 
otherwise. Sheenan v. Sturges, 53 Conn., 481. But it has been 
repeatedly held that against the order of the board of trustees the 
teacher cannot enforce his rules. See Parker v.School Dist. etc, 
5 Lea (Tenn.), 525. 

In Illinois and many other states the school directors have 
power to compel the teaching of other and higher branches than 
enumerated in the law, to those who are willing to receive in- 
struction therein; but it is purely optional with parents whether 
their children shall study such branches. The school directors 
have no power to expel a scholar for any reason except disobe- 
dient, refractory, or incorrigibly bad conduct, and only for these 
after all other means have failed. Thus, where a girl, under 
direction of her parents, declined to study bookkeeping, and for 
that reason was, by the teacher, under orders of the directors 
forcibly expelled from school, and ejected from the building, the 
court held that the directors and teachers were all liable in sub- 
stantial damages for attempting to enforce an unreasonable rule. 
Sheenan v. Sturges, supra. 

A rule made by one member of a school board, and subse- 
quently assented to by the other members, providing for the ex- 
cluding of a pupil twice tardy, was held to be just and lawful, al- 
though no record was made of the adoption of the rule. Russe// 
v. Inhabitants, etc., 116 Mass., 365. 

While the principal or teacher in charge of a public school is 
subordinate to the school board, and must enforce regulations 
adopted by it, and execute its lawful orders in that behalf, yet, in 
matters concerning which the board has remained silent, he has 
authority, as in Joco parents, to enforce his lawful commands, 
respect for the rights of other pupils, and all obligations inherent 
in every school system and constituting the common law of the 
school, which every pupil is presumed to know. In a proper case, 
such teacher has the inherent power to suspend a pupil from the 
privileges of a school, but the same should be promptly reported 
to the board. 

In such cases the decisions of the department of public educa- 
tion upon questions within its jurisdiction are entitled to great 
weight, and courts hesitate to overrule them unless clearly con- 
trary to law. In case of suspension by the teacher, and his act 
be ratified by the board it is questionable if a writ of mandamus 
must not run to the board and not to the teacher to compel re-in- 
Statement. See State Exrel. v. Burton, 45 Wis., 150. 

Reasonable and Unreasonable Rules——What are reasonable 
_ unreasonable rules is a question of law. 29 Ohio St., 89; 63 

+» 353: 

In some states it is considered a reasonable rule to require 
pupils to pursue particular studies. In others the contrary 
is held. Thus in Indiana and Iowa it has been held that a pupil 
may not be punished for refusing to pursue a study to which his 
enue objects, but he may be expelled. 108 Ind., 31; 58 Am. 

P- 30; 0 Iowa, 145; 32 Am. Rep., 128. 

ut in Illinois, Nebraska, and Wisconsin it has been held that 
a rule requiring a pupil to pursue a study when the parent re- 


quests that he be excused from so doing is unreasonable so long 
as the failure of the pupil thus excepted to study all the branches 
of the prescribed course does not prejudice the equal rights of 
the other pupils. 79 Ill., 569; 29 Am. Rep., §5; 35 Wis., 59, and 
31 Neb., 552. 

A pare: cannot be suspended for refusing to comply with a 
rule that each scholar shall bring into the school-room each day 
a stick of wood for the fire. State v. Board, etc., 63 Wis., 234. 
A rule forbidding a scholar or scholars living with their parents 
from attending evening parties is unreasonable and cannot be en- 
forced. So held by the Missouri courts (see, 24 Mo. App., 309; 
66 Mo,. 286; and 32 Mo. App., 536.) 


A rule requiring a pupil to pay for damages done by him to 
school property under penalty of expulsion is unreasonable, 56 
Iowa, 476; 116 Ind., 11, and Am. St. Rep., 820, 


A rule providing that “ pupils who shall in any way deface or 
injure ” school property shall be suspended until the damage is 
repaired is unauthorized under the laws of Michigan, as it would 
include careless and negligent acts, 77 Mich., 605. 


A rule denying the right or prohibiting an expelled pupil from 
attending public exhibitions given regularly by a school cannot 
be enforced, especially if the party conducts himself properly 
while in attendance. 3 Pittsburg (Pa.), 264. 


On the other hand any rule of a school, not subversive of the 
rights of the children or parents, or in conflict with humanity and 
the precepts of divine law, which tends to advance the object of 
the law in establishing public schools, must be considered reason- 
able and proper, 31 Iowa, 562. 


A rule which makes it the duty of a teacher to keep a record 
of the standing of each pupil in the studies pursued by him, of 
his attendance and deportment, to send each month by the pupil 
a written report of the same to his parents or guardian, and which 
requires his parents or guardian to sign and return the same to 
the teacher, is a reasonable rule. So held by the Nebraska 
Supreme Court in Bourne v, State, 52 N. W. Rep., 710. 

The Supreme Court of Vermont, in the case of Ferriter v. 
Tyler, 21 Am. Rep., 133, held that a pupil may be expelled from 
school for the violation of a rule concerning absence, notwith- 
standing such absence was requested by the parent and spiritual 
adviser of the pupil in order that he might attend religious exer- 
cises. Other courts have upheld the rule of suspension or expul- 
sion for continual absence except for sickness or other unavoid- 
able cause. See Burdick v. Babcock, 31 lowa, 362; Russell v. 
Lynfield 116 Mass., 365. Where arule declaring that “ any pupil 
absent six half days in four consecutive weeks, without satisfac- 
tory excuse, shall “ suspended from such school,” is held reason- 
able, sustainable, and proper. Xing v. Board, etc.,71 Mo., 628; 
and Churchill v. Fewkes, 13 Ill. App., 520. 


While a rule providing for suspension on account of tardiness 
is reasonable and proper, yet, a rule barring the doors of a school- 
house to little children coming a distance during cold or inclem- 
ent weather for tardiness is unreasonable and cruel. Thompson 
v. Beaver, 63 \ll., 353. But a rule requiring tardy children to 
wait in a warm entrance until after the opening exercises are con- 
cluded is not unreasonable on its face, though in particular cases 
it may be shown to be so. Fertich v. Mitcliner, 111 Ind., 472. 


In some states through the intervention of health boards, legis- 
latures have passed such acts as to make it competent for schools 
to require scholars to be vaccinated before entering the public 
school. See Adecel v. Clark, 84 Calf., 226. Maine, Massachusetts, 
and a few other states have provided by statute that, although 
otherwise entitled to admission, any person of school age not vac- 
cinated may be excluded from the schools, See Rev. Stat., Chap. 
11. see 87 (Me.) and the Pub. Stat. of Massachusetts, Chap. 47, 
see 9. ; 


Remedy.—Public schools are supported and controlled by the 
state governments, and are managed by public officers, and the 
writ of mandamus has often been used to compel the perform- 
ance of duties counected therewith. This writ has been used to 
restore pupils who have been improperly excluded from the pub- 
lic schools under rules made by officers and teachers without 
authority of law. Chase v. Morrison 40 lowa,620. Mandamus 
is a specific remedy, and one which will place the party in the 
position he occupied before the act complained of, or will afford 
relief upon the subject-matter of his application. This remedy, 


however, should not be invoked until all other remedies have 
fail 
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Boards of Education. 


The Omaha (Neb.) papers contain details of the contest for 
membership in the board of education. There are six members 
to be elected this year. The only woman who 1s a candidate is 
Mrs. Ella W. Peattie, a writer for the Omaha World-Herald. 
She is said to be very popular. She was first nominated by the 
Populists, then by the Democrats, and has just been indorsed by 
the municipal league. Three ministers are also candidates, but 
are not likely to be elected. 

Forty or fifty years ago before the vast expansion of the public 
school system, it was considered an excellent recommendation 
that a teacher was a minister; but as all denominations were on 
the school boards of the union (or town) schools, natural jealousy 
kept them from being chosen. But the private schools (acad- 
emies, etc.), have since then exhibited a repugnance to them; in 
many cases they drop the “ Rev.” in faculty lists. While secta- 
rian jealousy may explain a part of this, a conclusion has been 
reached that preparation for the ministry does not necessarily tit 
a man for teaching. 


The school board of Milwaukee listened to an address on 
“ Manual Training” and the W7sconstn says that anyway there 
must bea revision of the present curriculum and a reduction in the 
number of studies. 


When Supt. Burke retired from the Marlboro, Mass., schools 
he received a reception at the house of Mr. Savage, the president 
of the school board; a set of Chambers’ encyclopedia, a bio- 
graphical dictionary, and a gold-headed cane were presented to 
him. This is a good idea. 


It seems that the women of Clark county, Iowa, having the 
power to vote by the new law, proceeded to vote an issue of 
school bonds. But people are shy about buying them, it is said. 
The ablest papers declare the bonds illegal for the reason that, by 
the constitution of lowa, the right of suffrage is limited to male 
citizens, 


The board of education in Philadelphia has at last waked up. 
It recommends that grammar be begun two years later than it 
has been. If the members had “ religiously read” THE JOURNAL 
they would have done this fifteen years ago and thus done the 
pupils a great benefit. Heretofore, children 8 years of age have 
studied grammar. Whew! Now only those of 10 years need to 
learn that “ Mary is a noun?” 


School Visitor J. C. Roach, of Wallingford, Conn., finding there 
was indistinctness in utterance suggests that it is caused by 
abandoning oral spelling. The great complaint made by the first 
county superintendents in New York state, more than fifty years 
ago, was indistinctness of utterance. If the ljghtning strikes 
oftener in some place in Connecticut than it did it will be charged 
to the abandoning of oral spelling. 


Glens Falls, N. Y., is fortunate in having on its school board a 
man of wealth who realizes the value of a library both in school 
work and in supplementing it. Mr. Henry Grandall of that place 
has given a free library that is in some respects a model. Itis as 
free as any library can possibly be. Any one from anywhere can 
take the books. They may be retained a month if desired. Any 
one can go to the shelves and look over the books as much as 
they wish. There is a good reference library, and about fifty of 
the best American and English magazines are on file. There are 
bound files of many of the magazines which Poole’s Index makes 
of great value for reference. Those books wanted for use in con- 
nection with school work are bought in sets of 5, 10, or twenty, as 
may be necessary. This library has been in operation two years 
and has donea great amount of good. About 50,000 volumes 
are loaned each year. 


Miss Mary Bell, a teacher in Wilton, Conn., seems to have 
caused a commotion in Wilton. She is a graduate of the New 
Britain normal school and was engaged to teach in District No. 7, 
of which Mr. D. S. Hurlbutt is the school official. She boarded 
with Mr. Hurlbutt, but soon began to complain of the too strict 
surveillance exercised over her. She attended a meeting at the 
Methodist church, and at its close went home with another 
family. Mr. Hurlbutt objected to this and it is said tried to re- 
strain her. 

Her father was summoned by Mr. Hurlbutt and the matter de- 
bated, but she refused to return to Mr. Hurlbutt’s. The next 
morning Miss Bell resigned and went home with her father. 
Then a petition was signed by a majority of the voters of the dis- 
trict requesting a special school or district meeting, to be called 
to consider the advisability of electing a commuitteeman in place 
of the present incumbent. 
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An able letter appeared in the Nashua, N. H., 7elegratk 
claiming that the high school: course is only good for those who 
are fitting for college. The high school pupils have petitioned 
for a more practical course too. The town is much excited. The 
American, of Lawrence, Mass., declares that “our common 
school education is keyed to the plan of collegiate training. It 
is bookish, one-sided, and too little practiced.” 





Florida. 


The accession of W. N. Sheats to the state superintendency of 
schools in Florida was believed to herald a day of educational 
progress; in his efforts to attain this, he seems, however, to 
have antagonized a large number of sincere friends of education 
in all parts of the state. This is to be regretted. No state 
superintendent ever did so much for the State of New York as 
Andrew S. Draper, and yet he carried the teachers along with 
him; he advocated removing the bottom course of study in the 
normal schools, and putting a story on top, and it was done; he 
advocated that the 113 examiners of teachers should take their 
questions from his office, and it was done; he advocated that the 
lowest grade of teachers hold certificates for six months only, and 
it was done. This partial statement of his efforts shows that he 
went in for higher qualifications, and yet the teachers went with 
him. 

Supt. Sheats attempted to follow in Supt. Draper's footsteps, 
undoubtedly cognizant of the vast results accomplished in New 
York, but very many of the teachers do not approve of his method ; 
they feel that as teachers some respect was due to them, the state 
having previously recognized them as such, and so to annul their 
certificates was an uncalled-for and unnecessary measure. 

Another point in which Supt. Sheats is criticised is that the 
examination was held too early, in August, the very height of the 
hot season when all that could go were in the Georgia mountains 
or by the seaside, It appears that this reaily proved too early, for 
he was obliged to order another in Oct. 16. 

Another point is that he favors residents of Florida for teachers. 
In his letter to the 7zses-Unzon, he says : “‘ The operation of the 
law will redound to the advantage of Florida’s resident teachers, 
but confessedly not so well adjusted to the convenience of the 
“birds of passage.” This is narrow statesmanship. Mr. Sheats 
should not recognize state lines in education; he has only to test 
qualifications. Florida in general would have a hard time with- 
out the “ birds of passage,” that fly there during northern winters. 

It is to be hoped that the prediction of Mr. J. S. Tomlin, of 
Rochelle, will be fulfilled, that after this tangle is over, the schools 
of Florida will enter on a new era of progress. THE JOURNAL 
has more than an ordinary interest in them; in every ardent and 
able advocate of education are to be found in all parts of the 
state men and women of the highest educational rank. They 
only need to have a right path of progress pointed out, and they 
will follow it. 


Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Wilkesbarre has good reasons to be proud of the new home of 
its North Street school, which is in all respects a model. The 
Blower or Hot Air Blast system of heating and ventilating in use 
there is particularly noteworthy. It was adopted by the school 
board after a thorough investigation of the merits of various 
methods proposed to them. Messrs. Carpenter & Co, a local 
firm of heating and ventilating engineers, are the designers. The 
system comprises a boiler, engine, fan, heater, pump, and air dis- 
tributing ducts, together with means for conveying the steam to 
the apparatus, and for returning the water of condensation from 
coils, both from direct steam and exhaust, to the boiler. The 
apparatus is fully able to warm all rooms to 70 degrees in the 
very coldest weather, aliowing to each pupil 30 cubic feet of 
fresh, warm, and tempered air per minute. Escape of foul air is 
provided through vent flues with registers at the floor level, and 
nearly beneath the heating registers. 

The temperature of the various rooms is automatically regu- 
lated by electricity. A thermostat in every room is fixed at 70 
degrees. A change of one degree either way is sufficient to cause 
an automatic regulation of the air currents. If the temperature 
falls below 70 degrees a valve is immediately opened to let in 
sufficient’ warm air. As soon as the temperature has been 
brought up to the required standard, the valve closes automati- 
cally. The temperature is reduced in the same manner, cold air 
being supplied whenever the thermostat indicates a rise above 
normal conditions. The mechanism by which these results are 
brought about is known as the Johnson system of heat regulation, 
manufactured by the Johnson Electric Service Co., of Chicago. 

The schoo! board has also acted wisely in introducing Dr. 
Ross’ cremating closets and a slate urinal. All these are ventil- 
ated by means of two stack heaters which are entirely independ- 
ent from, and in no way connected with, the warming and ventil- 
ating system, and therefore cannot under any circumstances 
affect the air in any part of the building by means of down drafts. 
The closets are fire-proof, and are guaranteed to be absolutely 
odorless and perfect in operation. 
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New York City. 


A meeting of several of the public school principals of the 12th 
ward was held Nov. 3. It was proposed to deny that teachers 
for appointment and promotion ; but the matter was finally tabled. 
It is not probable that a teacher pays money for an appointment,but 
it is a question whether the mode of selection procures the best 
teachers possible. When there are ten candidates all holding a li- 
cense, what determines the choice? In some wards the principal is a 
potent factor as he should be; in others his voice is not sought. 
The trustee system has grave detects. 


It has gone far and wide that the legislature of this state at its 
last session appointed a committee (the “ Lexow Committee ”’) to 
investigate the administration of this municipality; the police 
office is being specially investigated. It is whispered about that 
a petition is in circulation for an investigation of the educational 
affairs of the city; it seems not to be aimed at the city board of 
education, but at the ward boards. It will be remembered there 
are twenty-four wards ; in each five trustees who appoint teachers, 
etc. The A. P. A. charge that it is the rule that a Catholic is 
appointed in preference to a Protestant. As all movements 
made by the A. P. A. are secret, no definite information can be 
obtained. It is surmised that an application will be made to the 
legislature for a committee to investigate both this city and 
Brooklyn. The plan of turning over the selection of teachers in 
this city to local boards of men, often wholly incompetent, ought 
to have been abandoned long ago. 


The amount allowed by the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment for the school expenses for the year 1895 are as follows: 


Salaries of teachers . z ; : - $3,462,571 15 
Janitors in grammar and primary schools . ‘ 180,000 00 
Salaries for evening schools. . ; + 170,000 00 
Officers, clerks, etc. . ‘ . : 43,750 00 
City superintendent and assistants. ‘ ° 46,124 97 
Fuel. , ; : ‘ ° 104,032 50 
Gas and other lighting . ‘ . 35,000 00 
Repairs to buildings . ‘ ‘ , . 149,000 00 
Corporate schools . ; : ‘ 123,479 00 
Supplies for school use . ‘ ° ; 200,000 00 
Manual training . . , ' 25,000 00 
Lectures to workingmen . ‘ ° . 20,000 00 


Various other items make up a total of $4,928,641.92, which is 
an increase of $300,000 over last year, and about $250,000 
less than was asked for. The Normal college and the City college 
were each allowed $150,000, 


Brooklyn. 


The Citizen, of Brooklyn, on the question whether the teacher 
may Carry on some side business out of school, says : “‘ Our own 
opinion is that a teacher cannot carry on an outside business and 
yet give that thought and attention to school duties that the city 
has a right to expect. This seems equally applicable to the case 
of the school principal who is paid a fair salary, enough to live 
on respectably and comfortably, and is able to save $1,000 a year 
(as Mr. Moore is reported assaying of himself). His work is not 
hard, six or seven hours a day should cover it, and it is for only 
five days a week and nine months of the year.” This is sound 
doctrine. If a teacher cannot make enough in teaching he should 
seek some other employment. The work of teaching demands 
the whole teacher. He may teach in a night school or do some 
private tutoring, but this must be limited. 


The Brooklyn teachers’ association is a very live affair. Oct. 9 
President Viymen said 960 of the 2,400 teachers had resolved on 
a course of study. Mayor Schieren quoted Goethe: “ Train 
the ae totruth. For truth is knowledge, and knowledge is 
truth.” 

President Swanstrom (board of education) said, “ I understand 
the superintendent is going to promulgate a rule that every 
teacher shall ride a bicycle.” “The system has sanctioned the 
giving of preferments and promotions to political and social 


affiliations.” (This is cutting pretty close; possibly the earth- 
— may begin in Brooklyn.) ‘Our schools are as good as 
oston’s.” 


Stockton, Cal. 


The Stockton, Cal., board of education says, “‘ The work of a 
teacher of any grade requires of all beginners a course of profes- 
sional instruction and training, such as may be securec by a full 
course in some normal school or in the pedagogical department 
of our state university.” This almost takes one’s breath away. 


Stockton is to be congratulated in having a board of education 
absolutely without political complexion ; a board whose members 
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spend a generous portion of their time in personal attention to 
school matters and make the interest of the little child their own. 





Chicago. 


The board of education has introduced a new system of paying 
teachers, that might be, with advantage, adopted elsewhere. For 
many years it has been the custom for all the superintendents and 
teachers to assemble once a month at the city hall to receive 
their pay. At present there are 4,000 teachers in the city,and the old 
system of paying them at one place has become very burdensome. 
Hereafter, the principals of the schools will senniee rem the board 
of education checks for distribution to the various teachers. 

The property owned by the city in trust for school purposes, in- 
cluding buildings and furniture, is valued at over $14,000,000, 
There are 206 schools fully equipped, in which seating capacity for 
190,000 children has been provided. The board has intrusted to it 
the expenditure of $6,500,000 a year, of which $3,034,000 goes to 
the teachers. 

“ The Chicago schools are cursed with superintendents,” -_ 
the Chicago Post. This is truly hard on Supt. A. G. Lane who 
has learned the business of superintendence in traveling over the 
prairies of Cook county for many years; we supposed it was a 
good thing for Chicago that such a man was to > found. The 
truth is that the Post is so prejudiced against changes in the 
course of study that it is trying to discredit Lane in order to get 
him out. We have a letter from one of the best principals in 
Chicago which says: “ The articles in the Post are written by a 
disappointed man who lost his position as principal of one of the 
high schools,” 





The Arapahoe, Col., teachers at Denver resolved that “the 
teacher should be a politician,” and further “ that candidates for 
the offices of state and county superintendents should be moraliy 
and intellectually qualified.” This last is indeed important. We 
predict a change— but not just yet. There would be squirming 
if a “ Lexow Committee ’’ should take up school matters. When 
one man was bold enough to speak out in Utica how the politi- 
cians trembled! 

[Notes continued on page 419.] 





School Reports Received, 


State of California.—Fifteenth biennial report of the superintendent of 
public instruction. Number of school-houses, 3,232. Value of school prop- 
erty, $15,193,996. 

New Britain, Conn.—Annual report of superintendent of schools. 

Lockport, N. Y.—Catalogue of Union school. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Seventeenth annual report of the board of educa- 
tion. Number of schools, 48. Number of teachers, 632. 

Portland, Maine.—Annual school report. 

Warwick, R. 7.—Annual report of school committee and superintendent 
of schools. 

West Knoxville, Tenn.—Fifth annual report of the public schools. Value 
of schocl buildings, $14,100, 

Fort Scott, Kansas.—Annual report of public schools, 

La Crosse, Wis.— Annual report of public schools and teachers’ manual. 

Mauch Chunk, Pa.—Report of public schools. 

Boise City, Jdaho.—Annual report of the board of trustees of the inde- 
pendent school district. Value of school property, $71,750. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Annual report of the board of education. Number of 
school buildings, 28. Number of teachers, 310. The library has 24,608 
volumes 

Rochester N. Y.—Forty-sixth annual report of public schools. 

Manchester, Conn.—Aanual report of the school visitors. Value of library 
and apparatus, $2,722. 26. 

State of Missouri.—Forty-fourth report of the public schoels. Number 
of teachers employed in the state, 13,936. Number of schools, 9,763. Es- 
timated value of school property, $11,570,415. 

Naugatuck, Conn.—Annual report of board of auditors, school visitors, 
etc. 

Jackson, Tenn.—Fifteenth annual report. 

Fishkill, N. ¥.—Course of study and regulations for the public school 
of district No. 6. 

Lincoin, R. J.—Annual report of the school committee. Number of 
schools, 18. Number of teachers, 78. 

Cumberland, R. J.—Annual report of the school committee. 

North and South Hastings, Canada.—Reports of public school inspec- 
tors. 

Oconto, Wis.—The report of the public schools, graded course of instruc- 
tion, and teachers’ manual and regulations. 

State Normal School, Greeley, Colo.—Fourth annual catalogue. 

Columbus, Ga.—Annual report of the public schools, 

Hornelisville, N. Y.—Annual report of the public schools. 

Carrollton, Ga.—Annual report of the public schools. 

State of Illinois.—Nineteenth biennial report of the superintendent of 
public instruction. Number of public schools, 12,538. Number of teachers, 
23,033. Estimated value of school property, $30,679,868. 

Province of Ontario, Canada. The educational system of the Province 
of Ontario. Total number of school-houses, 5,876. Number of teachers, 
8,336. Separate schools, 289. Number of teachers, 639. 

Ontarto, Canada.— Report of the minister of education, 

State of New York.—Regents’ bulletin, No. 28. Thirty-second univer- 
sity convocation. 

Commonwealth of Virginia.—Biennial report of the superintendent of 
public instruction. Number of teachers, 7,932. Number of school-houses, 
6,636. Estimated value of school property owned by districts, $2,763,- 


584.97. 
Dayton, Ohio.—Annual report of the board of education, Number of 
chools, 28, Nufnber of teachers, 262. 
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Publishers of Educational Books. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


To this enterprising publishing house the English-speaking 
world has recently become indebted for a most valuable addition 
to its lexicographical literature, the “Standard Dictionary.” It 
was founded a little over eighteen years ago by the Rev. Isaac K. 
Funk. Glancing back at the early careers of the men responsible 
for the conception and accomplishment of the “ Standard,” it may 
safely be said that neither Dr. Funk nor his old college chum, 
Mr. Wagnalls, ever realized in the days of their early association 
the possibility of publishing so remarkable a work. 

Born in the little village of Clifton, Ohio, in 1839, the son of a 
merchant, Dr. Funk was educated at Wittenberg college, Spring- 
field, O., and while there, met his present partner, A. W. Wag- 
nalls, The association of these young men, however, was of but 
short duration ; they drifted apart and later we find the doctor in 
charge of a pastorship at Carey, O., while his friend removed to 
Kansas and served there as home missionary for the Lutheran 
church. Inured by his early training on his father’s farm at Find- 
lay, O., Mr. Wagnalls was eminently fitted to take charge of mis- 
sion work in such an unsettled and comparatively new country 
as Kansas was in those days, and he proved his ability by re- 
maining at his post many years during which time his school- 
mate, who had removed from Carey to Brooklyn, occupied the 
pulpit of St. Matthew’s in the City of Churches, a pastorship that 
he held till his resignation in 1872. 

Anxious to widen his acquaintance of men and things, and 
mindful that “ travel makes all men countrymen,” Dr, Funk then 
undertook a tour of Europe, which he eventually extended to 
Egypt and the Holy Land. But no sooner had he returned, than 
he accepted the associate-editorship of The Christian Radical 
and thus identified himself with theological journalism. A year 
following we find him editing the undenominational Union Ad- 
vocate. This work being congenial, he decided to start a publi- 
cation of his own and the foundation of 7he Metropolitan Pul- 
pit was the result. Later, in 1878, the publication was amalga- 
mated with Zhe Complete Preacher and re-christened The 
Homiletic Review. By issuing this journal, Dr. Funk laid the 
foundation for one of our most progressive publishing houses. 

Just about this time (1876), Mr. Wagnalls, who was on a visit 
in New York, again met his brother collegian and agreed to en- 
list his services on the new publication which was edited entirely 
by Dr. Funk, who worked assiduously at his residence in Brook- 
lyn. At the office of this monthly, Mr. Wagnalls presided as 
desk-clerk at a salary of three dollars a week. A few months 
later, the editor suggested that the two enter into a partnership 
ae thereupon the business, I. K. Funk & Company, was estab- 

ished. 

With the increase of the circulation of The Metropolitan Pulpit 
came not only additional business, but a necessary enlargement 
of the staff, and, in 1879, Robert J. Cuddihy joined. Educated 
in the public schools of New York, of which city he is a native, 
Mr. Cuddihy, a self-made man—now-a-days the secretary of the 
corporation styled the Funk & Wagnalls Company, organized 
1891, of which Dr. Funk is president, and Mr. Wagnalls vice- 
president and treasurer—entered this business as a general clerk 
and is now responsible for the general management. Later, too, 
came E. J. Wheeler, the present literary editor of the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, and others. Then the young firm launched 
boldly into publishing, produced standard works that soon be- 
came popular, and among which were Spurgeon’s “ Treasury of 
David” and an edition ot his sermons, the “ Homiletic Comment- 
ary,” a series of ‘‘ American Reformers,” and the “ Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge,” the production of which 
cost over $30,000. Besides, the | eongey founded The Voice 
and The Literary Digest, the former the leading organ of the 
Prohibition Party, the latter one of the brightest of our modern 
literary journals. 

The Voice was started in 1884, first only as a campaign paper, 
but its success from the start warranted its continuance and it is 
now to be found in Christian homes throughout our land. The 
Digest which came some six years later, was established for the 
express purpose of presenting the public with condensed articles 
from magazines and the main points of pith of any important 
books, but with its growth in public favor, it was found necessary 
to modify it to meet the popular taste, so that 7he Literary Di- 

gest of to-day embraces every subject of importance, and “ Top- 
ics of the Day” form its main feature. 


HOW A GREAT DICTIONARY WAS CONCEIVED AND ACCOM- 
PLISHED. 


But the crowning effort of this firm undoubtedly is the “ Stand- 
ard Dictionary” and from what we have seen of it, we marvel at 
the work of Dr. Funk and his associates. It is said that the 
“ Standard ” was the outcome of a conference of the members of 
the firm convened to discuss the practicability of placing a cheap 
dictionary on the market, but as the scheme suggested was not 
thought practicable, it was abandoned, and another embodying 
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the distinguishing features contained in their recent issue was 
discussed and decided on. Ease of consultation was to be the 
keystone of the new work ; its definitions were to be definitions 
of the day and radical change was to be made in the order of 
these. Order of usage was to supersede the chronological order ; 
less important derivatives were to be grouped under the parent 
word ; in fact, everything was to be the handiest and of the best 
in literature, science, and the arts. Soon after, the compilation 
of the vocabulary was begun, and this work alone afforded over 
a year’s occupation to the several compilers engaged. 

Editors were sought, criticisms invited, and a staff, which, 
when completed, numbered upwards of 250 persons, were brought 
together. Prof. Francis A. March, of Lafayette college, under- 
took the consulting editorship, while Doctor Daniel S. Gregory, 
the former president of Lake Forest university, was appointed 
managing editor. Besides these able assistants, Dr. Funk also 
enlisted the service of John D, Champlin, the editor of cyclopedias 
of Painters and Paintings, and of Music and Musicians, Rossiter 
Johnson of “ Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia,” etc., and Arthur 
E. Bostwick, former instructor in physics at Yale, all of whom 
rendered him yeoman service. The business management was 
placed in the hands of B. F. Funk, a brother of the president of 
the company. 

A staff of definers was quickly organized and the machinery 
set in motion. Men and women were trained as definers, the 
plan was explained to them, and they were quickly set to work. 
Owing to the variety of subjects to be treated, it was soon found 
desirable to subdivide this work and to allot to each person a par- 
ticular class of words; and had this not been done, progress 
would have been seriously impeded. 

As each word came from the definers it was typewritten and 
passed before subeditors who examined the typewritten copy 
critically, corrected it, and thence it found its way to the printing 
office where some five or six different proofs were printed, and 
the matter was then submitted for final revision to experts out- 
side of the editorial rooms, each one a specialist in his particular 
branch of the language. Once returned, the proof was passed on 
by the editors, and finally by the editor-in-chief who examined 
every word defined and every line of definition throughout the 
work. In the course of this progress, quotations and illustrations 
were added ; the whole became a compact mass. 


THE “STANDARD DICTIONARY.” 


To the casual as well as to the critical observer, the “ Standard 
Dictionary ” is on as a gigantic a scale as has been the cost of its 
production, which, we are told, is close upon $1,000,000. How 
true the aim has been can be seen only by a critical examination 
and by careful comparison. The object sought has been at- 
tained ; the work has been well done. On the department of il- 
lustration the expenditure has apparently been exceptionally lavish, 
and we must not pass without mention the innumerable engrav- 
ings in the body ot the book, as well as the colored plates which 
adorn it. They are far above the average found in works of this 
character. 

Considered merely as a word-book, the “Standard” deserves 
to rank among the best examples of lexicography of any age; as 
a whole, it is a remarkable work and in some respects superior to 
any work of the kind we have yet seen, and it has thoroughly de- 
served all the care that the publishers, printers, and engravers 
have given it. 

There is no doubt that this book will enjoy an increasing popu- 
larity and attract a great amount of attention; for, as will be 
seen from the following, public voice kas already assigned it to 
the front rank : 

“‘ The ‘Standard’ surpasses all its predecessors (7he Critic, 
N. Y.), is the most complete and the most satisfactory dictionary 
yet printed (New York Hera/d), at once the most compact and 
comprehensive we have seen (Pittsburg Press), a truly magnifi- 
cent achievement (Chicago Evening Post), well conceived and 
skilfully compiled (7e Times, London, Eng.), singularly free 
from error (San Francisco Ca/7.) 

“ This is a great dictionary ( New York 7%mes), without a peer 
in our language (Boston Daily Traveler). 

“It passes the wit of man to suggest anything which ought to 
have been done that has not been done to make the dictionary a 
success (ature, London, Eng.), it is an implement that will be 
of vast service to those who cultivate the literary arts on either 
side of the Atlantic. It is a monument of American industry. 
No less than the great white city by Lake Michigan (The Liver- 
pool Dazly Post, England).” 


¥ 


Next week we shall begin offering as a premium of the cele- 
brated ‘“ Wild Flowers of America,” in twenty parts at 15 cts. a 
part to all subscribers who will assist us in increasing the circula- 
tion of THE JOURNAL and our other periodicals. This superb 
publication contains 320 fine colored illustrations of wild flowers, 
and the opportunity to own for the small price above indicated will 
attract the attention of every reader. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are presented articles and notes on methods of school 
equipment, the latest improvements in teaching apparatus, and school and 
kindergarten supplies in general, heating and ventilating systems, text-book 
changes, new school books, etc. 


The Seating of Pupils in School. 


The Penman's Art Journal, in its October number has a very 
interesting review of a pamphlet by Dr. Charles L Scudder, of 
Boston, in which he gives the result of his investigations of the 





seating of the Boston schools He finds that serious physical 
malformations arise from inattention to this matter. Lateral 
curvature of the spine is caused in many cases by seats being too 
high, too low, too near the desk, and too far away from the desk, 





etc.. A number of the cuts from Dr. Scudder’s pamphlet are re- 
produced by the Penman’s Art Journai, and by the courtesy of 
its editor we are permitted to use them. 





After giving the figures for height of chair, desk, etc., for the 
different grades and showing that they are purely arbitrary, Dr 
Scudder says: 
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‘* Several assumptions are therefore made under this method of seating ; 
First, that a classification of children of different nationalities according to 
mental proficiency or. scholarship will arrange them very nearly according to 
age ; secondly, that these ages will be uniform as scholarship advances ; it is 





assumed, ¢hird/y, that the sitting height of these children of uniform ages 
will be practically the same ; /ourth/y, it is assumed that the differences in 
sitting height are really so slight that they may be disregarded almost en- 
tirely, and that all children of a certain grade may be seated comfortably 
and properly in seats of arbitrary proportions, and not adapted to meet in- 
dividual differences in size. ‘ 

‘*In one school in the first and second grade are two rooms with ninety- 
one girls in attendance. The oldest is sixteen years and ten months; the 
youngest is eleven years and four months. The tallest girl is 170 centime- 





ters, the shortest girl is 129 centimeters, and there are many variations be- 
tween the extremes. All of these children sit in seats and at desks of the 
same height, and of the ninety-one, eighteen per cent. cannot touch the 
floor with the heels when sitting straight and upright in the chairs. 

‘*In school children we have to deal with a developing skeleton, a spine 
that is in process of growth ; it is yet soft, impressionable, can be molded. 
As long as the weight of the trunk, shoulders, and head falls on the spine 
symmetrically, only a posterior bending will appear. This has been de- 





monstrated. The moment this symmetrical impression is changed to an 
asymmetrical one by a faulty position, that moment harm may be done ; 
the bones and ligaments may be molded and grow into distorted 


shapes. 
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‘* The frequency of a posterior curvature and round shoulders, where the 
deformity is more evident, I have determined 

‘*A child sits two sessions each day, five days each week, compelled by 
the desk and chair to assume a position with the shoulders forward, the head 
supported on elbows and hands ; and in the majority of school-rooms this 

sition is uncorrected. The result is that almost twenty per cent, of the 
girls of the grammar grade are decidedly round-shouldered,” 

Because of giving tae seating of schools more attention, Dr. 
Scudder finds that Germany, Sweden, and Norway have corrected 
many of the evils mentioned. He also finds that gymnastics, es- 
pecially the Swedish system, are very beneficial. 

To remedy the defects in seating, he says : 





In conclusion, it seems reasonable to assert : 

‘* That the present method of seating in the school-houses of Boston is at 
fault, in that children are compelled to sit in desks unsuited to them, 

‘* That this method of seating tends to the production of permanent de- 
formity of the spine. . 

‘* That a large number of different sized desks and seats, or adjustable 
desks and seats, should be provided for each school-room. 

‘* That teachers should be impressed with the importance of erect posi- 
tions, both sitting and standing 

‘That the desk should be low enough to just allow the bent elbow to 
touch it when the hand is raised to write, without raising the shoulder or 
tilting the trunk. 

‘* That the chair should permit easy contact of the whole sole of the shoe 
with the floor when the child sits well back in the seat. 

** That foot rests should be used more than at present.” 


While this report was prepared from observations made in 
public schools, it will be almost of equal benefit to private schools 
and schools for adults. We trust that all who are interested in 





the better seating of our schools will call the attention of public 
school officials and private school proprietors to it. 

_ The engravings accompanying this article illustrate the follow- 
ing points: 
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‘*(r) A very common position induced by a cramping of the legs, both 
antero-posterior, lateral and rotary deformity being present. 

‘*(2) A cramped position, the running the neck forward, the curling 
of the legs and feet under the chair, thus removing the natural support to 
steady the trunk. 

‘* 3) A not very uncommon malposition, which presents not only an 
antero-posterior, but also a lateral and rotary deformity. 

**(4) A too high desk, forcing the shoulders up and the head forward. 

‘*(5) A not very uncommon malposition, which presents not only an 
antero-posterior, but also a lateral and rotary deformity. 

‘**.6) A malposition assumed in writing when sitting im rly. 

‘*(7) The cramping of the legs, due to a small desk and chair, and also 
the forced flexion of the trunk and neck. This is a not uncommon position 
- the - is too low, predisposing to round shoulders, with the neck thrust 
orward. 

‘*(8) The asymmetry of the body when supported unequally, as-when the 
child sits on her knee or foot. The compensatory curve is seen in the dorsal 
spine,” 


Such a report, coming from a well-known physician, and illus- 
trated with pictures of malformations—taken from life—ought to 
cause teacliers, school trustees, and parents to look into the mat- 
ter of seating the pupils. It is a matter that concerns all pupils 
of whatever age in all kinds of schools. 





Hygienic Desk and Seat. 


A teacher of Paterson, N. J., W.L. Starkey, principal of the 
commercial course in the high school in that city, has invented an 
adjustable hygienic school desk and seat. The desk and seat are 
integral, the seat folds, and the whole affair is similar in appear- 
ance to the ordinary desk of modern pattern. We have not space 
to describe the mechanism in detail. Among the points claimed 
for this desk are that it secures perfect uniformity in the adjust- 
ment of both sides of the desk at the same time, working only 
from one side; that it is so constructed as to secure great 
strength ; no jostling can take place; the feet are fitted with 
slats, which permit the adjustment of space between desks by 
simply loosening the screws in the floor ; it preserves the general 











form of the convenient folding seat combination stationary desk 
and adds an easy and permanent adjustment both as to height of 
seat or desk or both, independently of each other. Prin. ae 
has pointed the way to a great field for the teacher. Who will 
be the next to invent something useful ? 





Improved Projection Apparatus. 


The various uses of the projection lantern as an educational 
medium are doubtless more or less famlliar to our readers ; from 
the fact that its scone is so broad that it has become an absolute 
necessity with successful educational institutions, ranging from 
the kindergarten to the most advanced departments of our finest 
universities. To meet the rapid demand for this class of appara- 
tus, great ingenuity has been shown and rapid developments have 
been made by manufacturers in this line. At the August con- 
vention of scientists in Brooklyn, an exceedingly interesting ex- 
hibit of projection apparatus was made by a prominent concern, 
who have devoted their entire attention to developments and 
improvements in this field, with the result that they have perfect- 
ed a series of apparatus of the widest utility; covering the field 
from the simple exhibition of lantern slides to the most difficult 
forms of scientific projection. To accomplish this, they have de- 
signed a lantern, the various parts of which have been made com- 
pletely interchangeable in the fullest sense of the word; so that 
the lenses and their supports, used for the showing of lantern 
transparencies, may instantly be removed and the most delicate 
scientific attachments, including the projection microscope, spec- 
troscope, polariscope, etc., may as readily be put in place, 

The firm referred to have also perfected for use with their im- 
proved lantern, which they call the “ Criterion,” a complete set of 
accessories, as above mentioned, covering in the broadest man- 
ner the requirements of the scientist or the popular lecturer. 
Among the rapid developments made by this firm has been the 








construction of an improved form of 
electric arc lamp, which is inter- 
changeable on their lanterns with the 
oil and oxy-hydrogen lights. Because 
of its simple construction, and the 
intensity and steadiness of its light, 
this lamp has been rapidly introduced 
into the leading educational institu- 
tions in the country. The introduc- 
tion of this form of light has im- 
measurably broadened the field for 
the use of the lantern, for, where the 
class-room is provided with an elec- 
tric current, the brilliancy of the light 
produced by this lamp is so great, 
that it may be used in a room only 
partially darkened, which is obviously a great advantage where 
it is desirable for the student to take notes and to follow the ma- 
nipulation of the apparatus. There was also exhibited an im- 








Fig. 1. 


roved form of projection microscope. This attachment, like the 
antern with which it is intended to be used, is completely inter- 
changeable in all its parts, which includes prisms for the polariza- 
tion of light ; supports for parallelizing lenses, and for various com- 
binations of sub-stage condensers. An objective support, with 
device for carrying a number of objectives of different foci, and 
have extra fine focusing adjustment, is also furnished. 

Several forms of interchangeable slide stages are shown. Pro- 
vision is made for the use of amplifying lenses, and each of these 
parts is actuated independently by a rack and pinion along an ac- 
curately constructed slide-bed. Each support is a counterpart of 
the other, and is provided with a socket and set-screw into which 
the posts of the various accessories mentioned, may be inserted in 
their respective order. The supports may be of any number, so 
that the range of utility of the projection microscope is unlimited. 
That its adaptability to the lantern may be more readily under- 
stood, we have thought best to show two engravings of it, Fig. 1, 
showing the mechanical details of its construction, and Fig. 2, 
showing it mounted on the optical bench, with condensing lenses 
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and alum cell in conjunction with the electric lamp previously 
mentioned. 









































Fig. 2. 


There was also exhibited an improved and patented form of pol- 
ariscope, the invention of Prof. Morsell, of Philadelphia. Our col- 
umns will not admit of a complete description of this useful at- 
tachment for the lantern, or of various other equally valuable ac- 
cessories. 

Those interested in the subject would do well to correspond 
with the exhibitors, J. B. Colt & Co., 15 Beekman St., New 
York, or with their branch offices in Chicago or San Francisco. 





Dividing School-Kooms. 


A number of the Chicago schools are using a device for divid- 
ing school-rooms that is very practical, indeed, and superior in 
every respect to folding doors, sliding doors, or separating cur- 
tains. The Children’s Aid Society, of New York city, has also 
introduced it in its schools and recommends it highly. Probably 
there are many other schools that have adopted it. It consists of 
rolling partitions made of wood slats strung upon tempered steel 
bands. Teeth are cut in the bands which, engaging in the mor- 
tises of the slats, hold and bind them firmly together. The sur- 
face of the partition presents a handsome appearance on both 
sides. These partitions are very strong and durable, easily oper- 
ated by the teachers, and sound proof. They are made any width 
up to fifteen feet. To close openings of greater width they are 
made in sections, as shown in the accompanying illustrations, which 
explain also their operation. The posts between the sections can 
be moved, so that a perfectly clear space of any width can be 
secured when required. ; . 

The patentee and manufacturer of these partitions is Mr. James 
G. Wilson, 74 West 23 st., New York city. His “rolling black- 
board partitions” are particularly adapted for school use, having 
the additional advantage of a large blackboard surface. The side 
facing the class is perfectly smooth and even, and coated with 
black slating, the joints between the slats being scarcely percepti- 
ble. 
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Notes. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 413.] 


The first number of Art Education is a proof that the eight 
years which Mr. Witter had given to preparation for his present 
work have borne good fruit. It is full of thoughtful and helpful 
papers and bright and newsy items. Col. Parker contributes an 
article on forms of thought expression. Miss Stella Skinner writes 
on “ Color Study,” and Mr. Henry T. Bailey treats “ The Super- 
visor of Drawing” in a very witty and forcible manner. There is 
an attractiveness about the initial number of the enterprising ven- 
ture that, together with the promises of a “feast of fat things ” 
given in the prospectus, augurs well for its future success. A de- 
parture of no small consequence is the “ color chart " supplement, 
which to the teacher of children, suggests lessons in color harmony. 
A Directors’ Round Table is also introduced to give space to que- 
ries, Suggestions, and articles that are of special interest to super- 
visors of drawing. Taken all in a‘l, the impression the first num- 
ber makes is decidedly favorable and if Art Education gets on as 
it has begun it will accomplish much good in its particular field. 
At any rate we wish it and its plucky, able, and resourceful edit- 
or a very prosperous career. 

A journal devoted to astronomy is soon to be published by the 
University of Chicago. It will be edited by Professor James E. 
Keeler, of the Western university, and Professor George E. 
Halle, of Chicago university. 

The Meneely Bell Foundry, of Troy, N Y., placed the 3,500 
pound Bell in the Gould Memorial Church, at Roxbury, N. Y. 

A large number of people would like to know the writer of that 
very outspoken book “ Americans in Europe,” published by J. Sel- 
win Tait & Sons, An influential person who has taken serious 
umbrage at the frank criticisms contained therein has requested 
the name of the anonymous author from the publishers, threaten- 
ing suit if it is withheld. We hear that the publishers have de- 
clined to accede to the request and interesting developments may 
be expected to follow. 

Werner & Co,’s Normal Readers have been adopted in the 
schools of Akron, Ohio, and Moline and Jolliet, Ill. 

In his appendix to his History of the United States for schools, 
Mr. Fiske gives an interesting list of poems, songs, etc., relating 
to events in United States history. 

The Werner Company has just issued a revised edition of 
Ellis’ School History of the United States. Although the publi- 
cation of school books has only just been added to the publish- 
ing business of this company, they have already made important 
adoptions, as the new Normal Readers, which were lately re- 
vised. The books on their list, and others forthcoming, cover 
the various departments of school work. 

Mr. William Deering, a Chicago manufacturer, has given $50,- 
000 to found a professorship in the Medical School of the North- 
western university. 

The Thatcher Furnace Co., of 240 Water St., N. Y., have 
placed their system of heating and ventilating in the new 
school at Franklin, N. J. 


The New York city board of education propose to expend 
$7,400 on a heating and ventilating plant tor their building at 
160 Elm St. 

The Favorite Desk and Seating Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been damaged by fire. The |» is said to be $9,000; they 
are insured for $8,000. 

The Chain & Hardy Company secured the order for the kin- 
dergarten furniture and supplies in the East Denver district, 
Denver, Col., and there are bics yet to be opened in the various 
districts embracing a large number of articles. 


Oklahoma, organized in ’89, has just laid the corner stone of a 
$25,000 school building, at Perry. 

An event of the past season in school circles has been the ad- 
vent in the Eastern market of the Haney School Furniture Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Up to the rst of last January, this company 
had confined its operations chiefly to the West and South. On 
that date an office was opened by Mr. R. M. Truax in the center 
of the school furniture district. He has entire charge of the busi- 
ness at No. 63 Fifth avenue, New York, and all applications for 
catalogues, or estimates, should be addressed to him personally ; 
whether for furniture, blackboards, maps, globes, charts, opera 
or assembly seating. 

The St. Paul Cathedral school, at Garden City, L. I, has just 
been re-furnished with the ““ New Triumph” desks and seats by 
the same company. 

The suit which the American Book Company brought against 
the Werner Company last March, asking that they be enjoined 
against publishing a work called “ The Teacher in Literature,” has 
been decided in favor of the Werner Company, and the motion of 
the American Book Company for an injunction has been denied. 

Three thousand school buildings in the United States are 
warmed and ventilated by the Smead system. 
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Ginn & Co., the publishers of Frye’s Primary Geography, the 
first edition of which was issued in June, 1894, were obliged to get 
out 180,000 copies before September 15, and then start another 
edition, Prince’s Arithmetic by Grades has proved another great 
success. The publishers have been literally unable to make the 
books fast enough to supply the demand. 






The Eagle Pencil Co. received the contract for furnishing the 
schools of Erie, Pa. 


The Methodists propose a national university at Washington 
and want a million. Let the good work go on; the more schools 
and universities the better. 


Pure chromium in large quantities has recently been obtained by 
M. Henri Moissan in ingots of as much as fifty pounds of the 
metal. It does not melt under the blowpipe,has no magnetic action, 
and is soft. It can be polished, being whiter than iron, and tar- 
nishés very little; it also casts well. An addition of .5 per cent., 
of pure chromium to copper nearly doubles the strength of the 
copper, and takes a fine polish. 


At the Moncton, N. B., teachers ‘institute a majority declared 
themselves in favor of vertical writing (penning). This institute 
spoke out in favor of teaching temperance, that is the non-use 
of whiskey and tobacco. Good! 


The Leader at the institute held at Kingston says: “One of 
the best things was the lecture on ‘Education for Citizenship,’ 
by Hon, Charles R. Skinner. Its line of argument was that no 
public school education is well rounded that does not include in- 
structions to impart a knowledge of civil government, so far at 
least, as relates to our own state and nation, an‘) also arouse, cul- 
tivate, and stimulate those principles of honesty and patriotism, 
which lead men to discharge the duties of citizenship in a faithful 
and upright manner. This lecture included a succinct summary 
of the scope of the instructions and training for citizenship that 
should be given in public schools. The close relation of the state 
and the school and of right education and good citizenship was 
clearly shown, and the necessity for the public schools to be both 
the foundation and bulwark of the principles of freedom, as taught 
by the founders of our nation, were strongly set forth.” 


The Putnam, N. Y., county institute seems to have been a very 
successful affair. Com. Towner reports that of the 75 teachers 
registered not one missed a roll-call. Hon. Jared Sanford, dep- 
uty superintendent of schools, was the lecturer on patriotism, 
and was listened to with special interest. 


The Colorado School Fournal publishes a cordial invitation 
from the citizens of Denver to the National Educational Asso- 
ciation to meet next summer in that city. So far there seems to 
be little doubt that Denver will be chosen as the place of meet- 
ing. 


Wisconsin, 


Sheldon’s Algebra has been introduced into the schools of 
Pewaukee, Potosi, and Shell Lake, Wis. 

Rice Lake, Wis., has adopted the Normal Reading Course of 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Scudder’s United States History has been introduced into the 
schools of‘ La Crosse, Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, and Sparta, Wis. 
It is also in use at the River Falls normal school. 

Laughlin’s Political Economy has been adopted ‘in the schools 
of Mineral Point, Fort Atkinson, Neenah, and Kaukauna, Wis. 

The new normal school at Stevens Point, Wis., opened Sep- 
tember 17, with an enrollment of about ninety in the normal de- 
partment. The model school is well attended also. The new 
normal school bids fair in a few years to rank with the best in 
the state. D.J. Hill's Elements of Rhetoric and Maxwell's 
Grammar have been introduced. 

Avery's philosophy has been introduced in the high schools of 
Fond du Lac and Monticello, making its use uniform in the free 
high schools of Wisconsin. The book is also used at the Ger- 
man-American Teachers’ seminary at Milwaukee. 

There were more than forty summer schools or independent 
institutes in Wisconsin during the past summer, and the reports 
indicate a large increase of attendance over last year. 

Milne’s on has been adopted at Chippewa Falls, Friend- 
ship, Onalaska, and Waldo, Wis. 

Maxwell’s Grammar has been introduced into the schools of 
New Lisbon, West De Pere, Fort Atkinson, Reedsburg, and 
Stoughton. It will be used at the normal school at Platteville, 
and the high school at De Forest. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL I regard the best publication of its kind 
that is offered to the instructors of our country, and I would cheer- 
fully recommend it to buards and teachers. 

7 Ipa May Davis. 
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The Chicago University. 


The annual register of the University of Chicago for the 
last academical year shows at a glance that ample educa- 
tional resources have been provided and grand results 
already attained. It was incorporated in 1890, has already 
imposing edifices, owns grounds comprising 24 acres, libra- 
ries containing more than 260,000 volumes, 825 students, 
a staff of 160 professors, lecturers, tutors, and docents. 

There are, for instance, separate dormitories for the men 
and women undergraduates. Each of these dormitories 
has a government of its own for the purpose of supervis- 
ing conduct and academical pursuits. Residence in these 
dormitories is not obligatory, even for undergraduates nor 
for graduate students. There are first the “colleges of arts, 
literature, and science,” which deals with undergraduates ; 
secondly, a graduate school of arts and literature, the Og- 
den (graduate) school of science, and a divinity school. In 
addition to them a school of law, a school of medicine, a 
school of technology, a school of fine arts, and a school of 
music are to be established as soon as the necessary funds 
are forthcoming. Although a chapel service is held daily, 
attendance is voluntary : the traditional cap and gown are 
worn by professors and students at all public lectures, at a 
final examination for the higher degrees, at all times when 
degrees or honors are conferred, and on other specified 
official occasions. 

The work usually done in the freshman and sophomore 
years is here assigned to the so-called ‘‘academic colleges ;” 
that of the junior and senior years to the “ university col- 
leges.” The conditions for admission to the “ academic 
colleges” are about as rigorous as those prescribed at 
most colleges, the applicant having a certain latitude of 
choice, according as he aims at a bachelor’s degree in arts, 
in philosophy, or in science, Latin, mathematics, physics, 
history, English, and either French or German are among 
the indispensable requirements, but Greek is optional for 
those who do not contemplate a degree in arts. The 
work here is mainly prescribed ; in the “ university colleges” the 
courses are elective, although the broad lines of study are deter- 
mined by the nature of the degree desired. 

The university bill for tuition in the case of an undergraduate 
is $90. Eight scholarships yielding $90 apiece, are assigned to 
those students who stand highest in the examination for admis- 
sion to the academic colleges. Twelve scholarships, each also 
valued at $90, are allotted to students who have completed the 
work of the academic colleges and who have ranked highest in 
the various branches of the curriculum. Twenty scholarships, 
worth $120 each, are awarded to undergraduates who have com 
pleted with honor the work of a university college. Moreover, a 
scholarship yielding $90 has been established for each of the high 
schools of Chicago, Peoria high school, and twelve other acade- 
mies and schools. To graduates of the university who demon- 
strate by theses their ability to perform original investigation are 
assigned twenty fellowships worth $520 a year apiece, twenty 
valued at $320, and forty drawing $90 each. There are also six 
special fellowships which give $300 to $500. 














Educational Associations. 


Nov. 7-9.—Louisiana State Public School Teachers’ Association, Mon- 
roe. 
Nov, 8-10,—North-Eastern Iowa Teachers’ Associ-tion at Waterloo, 

Nov. 9.—New England Association of School Superintendents. 

Nov. 15.-17.—Verment State Teachers’ Association at Rutland. 

Dec. 7-8.—South-Eastern lowa Teachers’ Association at Fairfield. 

Dec. 26.—Arizona Territorial Teachers’ Association, Phoenix. 

Dec. 26.—Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, at St. Paul, 

Dec. 26.—Oregon State Teachers’ Association, Portland. 

Dec. 26.—The Southwest District Association of Missouri, at Lamar. 

DEc. 26-28.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, Livingstone. 

Dec. 26-28.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association, Moscow. Pres., J. W. 
Faris, Pocatello ; Sec’y., Mrs. C. R. Mann, Boise City. 

Dec. 26-28, South Dakota Educational Association, Huron. 
Gleason, De Smet ; Sec'y., Kate Taubman, Plankington. 

DEc. 26-29.—lowa State Teachers’ Association, Des Moines. 

Dec. 26-27-28.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association at Lincoln. 

Dec. 26-27-28.—Southern Educational Associ..tion at Galveston Tex. 

DEc. 27-29.—Western Arkansas Teachers’ Association, at Hot Springs. 

Dec. 31.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at Orlando. 


Pres. R. 


Dear Sir :— 


For the convenience of the bankers, brokers, lawyers, ard business-men in 
general, in the vicinity of Wall Street and the Stock Exchange, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad tickets, formerly at No. 113 Broadway, have been removed, two 
doors below their former location, to No. 111 Broadway, “ Trinity Building,” 
where every facility has been provided for the reservation of sleeping and 
parlor car space on limited and other trains to the West and South, and where 
a staff of experienced and attentive ticket-sellers will be found constantly on 
duty, during business hours ; assuring the public the promptest and best atten- 
tion. With this office in “ Trinity Building” and the old established offices 
continued at No, 1 Astor House and at No. 433 Broad way, besides an office at No. 
261 Broadway, the convenience of the downtown business community has been 
well provided for by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company which is always in the 
van to meet the wishes and requirements of the citizens of New York. Kindly 
make such mention of these facts as you find consistently possibly and oblige. 


Yours truly, 
SaMvuEL CARPENTER. 


?COLLECIATE : INSTITUTE : 
t TORONTO : FUME TION : CANADA: 








s. GTR T 
ToRemTe. Oxvanem 


J. A. ELLIS, ARCHITECT, TORONTO JUNCTION, ONTARIO, 





Bayport, L, 1. 


Bayport, an enterprising little village of Long Island, is in need 
of a new school-house, and one costing $5,200 is to be erected. 
It is to be a two-story frame, and will have five rooms, accom- 





modating 200 students. There will be a town observatory, and 
the sides of the bui'ding will be shingled above the first story 
windows. Hot air heating apparatus and all the modern im- 
provements will be introduced. The principal is Mr. M. H. 
Packer, the assistants are Mrs. Edward Benjamin and Miss M. 
Jarvis. 





A brick school building is to be erected at Newtonville, Mass. 
It is to contain eight class-rooms, of goo feet area each, and a 
hall to accommodate 450 people. 


A centennial school building is being erected at McKeesport, 
Pa., from plans prepared by H. J. Lohman, an architect of Mc- 
Keesport. The building is to be equipped in the most approved 
fashion of heating, ventilating and call bells. The rooms will be 
large and well lighted, and will include principal’s office, teachers’ 
office, and a large rotunda with a skylight. 


A music and art building is to be built at Williamsport, Pa., 
for the Dickinson seminary. It is to be three stories high, of 
pressed brick, with stone foundations and terra cotta trimmings, 
and is to have all the latest improvements in lighting, heating, 
etc. Architect T. P. Lonsdale, of Philadelphia, has prepared the 
plans for the building. 


Monticello, IIl. 


The Monticello, Ills., new high school, of which an illustration is 
given, is atwo-story brick structure with attic and stone basement. 
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The basement contains play-rooms, closets, storage and engine- 
rooms. The first story has ample hallway, vestibules, four rooms. 
with seating capes far sixty students each, and cloak and toilet- 
rooms adjacent. The second story is a counterpart of the first, 
except that over the vestibules ere a recitation-room, and the 
superintendent’s office. The principal's room has a seating 
capacity of one hundred. The attic is all m one room to be used 
for an assembly-room. 

The inside woodwork is all of Georgia pine finished with hard 
oil. The building is heated and ventilated by Coe & McMillen’s 
system of Direct, Indirect, and Direct-indirect Radiation, and is 
warranted to furnish each room with 78,000 cubic feet of fresh 
air every hour at a temperature of 70° Fahr., when the thermom- 
eter registers 20° Fahr. below zero on the outside. The half- 
windows at the rear of each room secure a mellow light, the 
greater portion of which is admitted from the left side of the 
room, 

The board ot education of Monticello, Ill., is to be compli- 
mented for their progressive spirit in furnishing the city with a 
splendid school-house, such as the new high school, of which an 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


Under the above head come such dangerous forms of 
illness as Bronchitis and Consumption. Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat and Weak Lungs are milder forms of the 
ailments of Throat and Lungs, but they come in the same 
category. | 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, possesses soothing 
and curative properties not found in any other remedy for 
Throat and Lung Complaints. It strengthens the system, 














supplies new lung tissue, soothes the throat, relieves in- 
flammation and effects most remarkable cures. It has 
stood the test of twenty years and is more popular than 
ever, because it cures. 


Remember that Scott’s Emulsion contains no harmful drugs. It is not a secret compound. 
It is sweet to the taste, easy on the most delicate stomach, and much more effective than plain 
Oil. The only genuine Scott’s Emulsion bears our trade-mark on sa/mon-colored wrapper. 


Refuse substitutes ! 





Send for pamphlet on Scott’s Emulsion. FREE. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, N. Y. All Druggists. 50 Cents and $1. 
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A TYPICAL UNGRADED RURAL SCHOOL, 


illustration is given. The site they have chosen is one of the 
most beautiful and healthful locations in the city, and, by special 
act, secured the closing of two streets, purchased additional 
ground, thus giving a beautiful campus of six acres. 

They have been fully awake to that most important duty, the 
securing of an efficient corps of teachers. For superintendent, 
they have employed E. A. Fritter, A. B., a graduate of Illinois 
State Normal university, and of the classical course in Findlay 
college, in which latter institution he filled the chair of pedagogy 
for several years, resigning to take charge of the Montecello 
schools. He holds a teacher’s life certificate in Illinois, and is 
considered one of the most successful institute instructors in the 
state. The principal of the high school, Mr. T. C. Frye, is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois. He is a successful teacher 
and excellent disciplinarian. Surely Monticello is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the promising outlook for her schools. 
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School Board Notes. 


ALABAMA, 


BRIDGEPORT, ALA. —A training school will be built, cost $10,000, Write 
to Dr. E. L. Lee. - : 
CALIFORNIA, 

ALAMEDA, CAL.—Bonds to the amount of $41,000 were voted for school 
construction. 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—Plans have been prepared by Burton & Parkinson 
for a school at San Bernardino to cost $3,000; S. P. Hunt has prepared 
plans for a school to cost $14,000. 

Santa Cruz, CaL.—Plans for a school to cost $5,000 have been prepared 
by L. B. R. Olive. 

PALo ALTO, CaL.—The following buildings will be added to Stanford 
university. A library to cost $150,000, a natural history museum to cost 
the same, a memorial chapel, a girls’ dormitory to cost $250,000, a chemical 
building to cost $50,000, and a monumental arch 86 feet high. 


[Continued on page 424.] 
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CENTRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AUGUSTA, GA. 
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CHARLTON T. LEWIS WILLIAM SWINTON 


& Brothers’ Illustrated Catalogue of School and 


This catalogue contains descriptions of a large 


are invited to send for it. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New 








HENRY DRISLER NOAH K. DAVIS WILLIAM J. ROLFE 


The Authors’ Portraits which surround this para- 
graph, representing some of the most distinguished types 
of American scholarship, are taken from Messrs. Harper 


Text-Books for 1894, which has just been published. 


of standard text-books and works of reference by well- 
known authors, including nearly a hundred volumes of 
books for Supplementary Reading. Instructors and oth- 
ers interested in getting the bést text-books for class use 
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JOHN D. QUACKENBOS 
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Everybody Should Know 


That the educated classes— 


College Professors, Teachers, 
and Students; Authors, Edi- 
tors, and Librarians; Mechan- 
ical Experts and _ scientific 
men generally, use the 


HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER. 


Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


THE HASIMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
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Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight y together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as ht be learned other~ ise easily and ear.” —MILTON 





qdaugucaliy im gue 
one " 
‘ —~ 4 Liv "Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 


x — *. a Ry B, <cxamination 1a. °° 
” ‘0 
vhs Practical’ Pr ve Latin Grammar ; eteoted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
ety — Per Smertoan iesdher, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 


; Carbon 


Photographs 


European Cathedrals, 
Castles, Abbeys, 
Arches and Statuary. 


Especially interesting to Normal Schools, 
Art Schools and Universities. 


SIZE, 36 sr 48 INCHES. 


In presenting these Inalterable 
Carbon Photographs upon the ample 
scale of three feet by four, my ob- 
ject has been to produce them with 
the highest attainable degree of per- 
fection both in execution and in the 
dimensions necessary to render 
them of the utmost utility to the stu- 
dent, the scholar, and the art lover 
for the intrinsically noble artistic 
qualities that the originals possess. 

If you are in town come and see 
me, if not, write and I shall be glad 
to tell you more. 


FRANK HEGGER, 





oS nn 


ete. 
pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


152 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven, Conn.—It is 
poeqenoaet two new school- 

ouses, costing $75,000 each, to 
replace the Grand Ave. and the 
Cedar St. school-houses; also to 
expend $12,000 in adding another 
story to the Winchester school. 
The building committee of the 
board of education advise ex- 
pending $162,000 as above. 

WILLIMANTIC, Conn. —A 
committee has been appointed 
to ascertain the cost of a new high 
school building and also of a pub- 
lic building. 


GEORGIA. 


LINCOLNTON, Ga. —A two- 
story dormitory school-house will 
be built ; $5,000 to $8,000. 


ILLINOIS. 


CuicaGco, ILL.—August Fied- 
ler has made oS 4 a manual 
training school $80,000 ; 
also a school on Blue! Island Ave. 
and 16th St., cost $70,000 ; also 
high school to contain 16 rooms. 
Architects J. F. and J. P. Doerr 
are letting contracts for St. Clara 

hial school, to cost $15,000 ; 
Chicago, IIL, will erect a 20 room 
school-house, also an 18—-room 


school, The board of education 
three-story brick school, cost 
$70,000. 


INDIANA 


PERU, IND., will build aschool. 

Write S, F, Porter. 
IOWA, 

De Mornes, IA.—A new Dan- 
ish university will be built. 

NORTHWOOD, Ia,—School will 
beerected. Write N. N. Ausen- 
hus. 

BaNcROFT, Ia., will erect a 
new school, Write S. H. Mc- 
Adams. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE, Mp, — George 
Archer has for an 


addition to the Maryland school 
for the blind, to cost $25,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
ATHOL, Mass., will build a 
$25,000 school ; contractor, Chas. 


Benedict. 
Boston, 





Mass. —Brick high 
school building. Whidden & 
Co.; W. W. insmoor, School 
St., is the architect for a school 
for St. John’s Episcopal parish 
at Roxbury, cost $20,000; a new 
graramar ‘school will be built ; 
write E. M. Wheelwright, A 
Franklin trade school will be 
built; write A. Sanford, City 
Hall. E. M. Wheelwright is the 
architect for a new city school, 
cost $100,000. 

New BepFrorp, Mass., will 
erect an 8room school to cost 
$28,000 ; write A. E. Perry. 

NEWTON, Mass., will erect a 
fine 8-room school, cost $40,000 ; 
write George H. Elder. 

LEICESTER, Mass.— The town 
has received a $6,000 bequest to 
be used for a library building. 

WORCESTER, Mass.—A new 
school to cost $23,000. Architect 
W. R. Forbush, Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit, Micu.—Architect E.C Van Leyen has made plans fora school 
to be erected at Marine City, Mich.. to cost $7,000. 


MINNESOTA. 


AusTIN, MINN., will issue bonds for a $5,000 school building ; write 
E. A. Ames. 
Ecuo, Minn.-A $7,000 school-house will be built here. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
CorINTH, Miss.-A new school. Write toS. L. Ward. 
MONTANA. 


PHILLIPSBURG, Moxt.—A $23,000 school will be built. Write M. H. 
Bryan. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Newark, N. J.—The board of education has appropriated for new 
school yy Franklin school, $25,000; 13th Ave. school, $8,000; 
|, $2,200 ; Charlton St. school, $8,500 ; Elizabeth Ave. 


North 7th St. school 
school, $6,000. 
NEW YORK. 
Broox.yx, N. Y.—Pians are being prepared by Supt. Naughton, of the 
roma «Lae for three schools, two to cost Scinuew ee and one 
1 
UFFALO, N. ¥Y.—M. E. Beebe & Sons have plans for a new school to 


cost $40,000. 
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CHARLES C. HAIGHT, ARCHITECT, 


TRINITY SCHOOL BUILDING, NINETY-First STREET, NEw YorK, N, Y. 


N. Y, City.—Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St., 
a parochial school, to cost $60,000. 


are preparing plans for 


NEW MEXICO. 


Las VEGAS will build a territorial normal school. 
M. Rapp. 


Architects S. H. & W. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
LIDGERWOOD, N. D., will erect a school. 


OHIO. 


BELLAIRE, O.—School, $15,000; 
Leiner. 

CINCINNATI, O —Saull, Hannaford & Son, architects tor a new univer- 
sity building to cost $90,000 

CoL_umsus, O.—The board of education will expend $40,000 in improve- 
ment of school property 

OLDENBURG, O.—The Franciscan Fathers will build a brick and stone 
college, to cost $40,000 

RIVERSIDE, O., will buiid an eight-room school, Write J. M. Barclay. 

SctoTa, O., wiil erect a school. Write W. C. Lerch. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WELLSsBORO, Pa., is erecting a new school building which is to be 
supplied with ‘modern improvements. 


own., St. John’s church; arch., Jos. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, 

ALLEGHENY, Pa., will erect a two-story brick school. 

CONNELLSVILLE, Pa.—The school board have decided to build a new 
eight-room school on qth St. J. R. Balsley is chairman of the building 
committee 

JEANNETTE, Pa., will erect a two-story brick school, Write B, Bennett. 

LANSDALE, Pa.—The Lansdale school board will soon begin work ona 
new school. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—School, cost $38,000. Contractor, Jacob Wenzel- 
berger, 1,220 Filbert street; three-story brick and stone school; Frederick 
J. Amweg, 703 Hale Building. 

PITTSBURG, Pa,—Thos. Boyd has had plans accepted for school in Alle- 
gheny ; H. G. Smith has the contract to build a school, to cost about $18,- 
500. 

READING, Pa,—The building committee of the school board have de- 
cided to build new school-houses in the third, ninth, and twelfth wards; 
Fourth and Court Sts., three-story stone high school ; $85,000; arch., J. F. 
Smith, 


SCRANTON, Pa.—A new school, Write E. D. Feliows. 

TAMAQUA, Pa., has given the contract for the new high school, cost 
$25,000. 

Town City, PA.—Two-story brick school, cost $12,500: 

WEsT CHESTER, Pa.—A model school building has been proposed at the 
West Chester state normal school, and the matter is in the hands of a com- 
mittee. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


WESTERLY, R. I.—The town has voted to build a new high-school build” 
ing at an expense not to exceed $30,000. 

WOONSOCKET, R. I.—Contract for a $25,000 school has been let to Wm, 
E Hubbard, 

WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs.—A public school will be built, 
Rademaker. 

Wausau, WISs., will build three schools, cost $35,000. 


Address Alderman 





The Werner Educational Series. 


(PARTIAL LIST.) 


Ellis's Complete School History of the United States. 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology 
Dunglison’s School Physiology 

New Normal First Reader 

New Normal Second Reader 

, New Normal Third Reader 

New Normal Fourth Reader 

New Normal Fifth Reader 
Columbian Primary Reader 
Columbian Second Reader 
Columbian Third Reader 
Columbian Fourth Reader 
Columbian Fifth Reader 

The Werner Mental Arithmetic 

Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic 

Raub’s Complete Arithmetic 

Columbian Elementary Arithmetic 

Columbian Complete Arithmetic 

Brown's Elementary Algebra 

Brown's Academic Algebra 

Sharpless’ Elements of Geometry 

Sharpless’ Geometry and Trigonometry 

Buckwalter’s Primary Speller 

Buck walter’s Comprehensive Speller 
Columbian Complete Speller 

The Practical Copy Books 

Raub’s Lessons in English 

Raub’s Practical English Grammar 

Vickroy’s Elements of Language and Grammar 

Vickroy’s Complete Course in Grammar 


(Ge Other Books in Preparation, 
Correspondence solicited, 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Minneapolis 


Price List sent on application, 


HOW MANY YEARS 


do you suppose you have been reading our advertisements ? 

Probably long enough to give you the notion that you have a 
pretty fair idea of what we make and sell. 

We doubt if it is true however, because we are troubled to 
keep track of our own goods, there are so many kinds, and uses 
for them. 

Keep your eye on our books. 

The latest is called “ Instrumental Sketches for Kindergart- 
ners,” by Katherine Montz, of Louisville. It is made up of 
motion music for the kindergarten and primary school, being a 
book without words. Teachers who have tried this music speak 
of it in terms of warm praise. The price is $1.00, 


IN THE LATE AUTUMN 


we like to talk about our HOME AMUSEMENTS in the educational 
papers. You will need them at home when the long winter 
evenings come and we are not by any means sure that some 
of them would not fill a very useful place in your school. We 
have Sectional Animals and Birds. The Animated Forest, 
Farmyard Scenes and a fine array of amusements that have a 
good stiff educational bearing. 


50 CENTS 


spent for THE KINDERGARTEN NEWS will keep you in touch 
with the kindergarten world and we think that it is worth the 
money. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 





ASTOR PLACE, . 





New Books. 


The main feature of the First Book in English, by William 
H. Maxwell, superintendent of schools at Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
that the method is inductive throughout. In Part I., which may 
be begun in the third year, in addition to the devices usually em- 
ployed in language training, there is a series of exercises on the 
construction of the type forms of the sentence; Part II., intended 
for the next year ia school, in addition to the construction of type 
sentences, requires the pupil to distinguish the complete subject, 
the subject word, and the noun; the complete predicate and 
predicate verb. In Part III., generalizationis begun. The parts 
of speech, and word and phrase modifiers of the noun and verb, 
are taught inductively. The synthesis and analysis of typical 
sentences are continued, and attention is paid to the more com- 
mon irregular verbs. Care has been used to select interesting 
sentences for the pupil’s study ; composition work accompanies 
the study of sentence and word forms ; the child is given a model 
before writing a composition similar in character, and he is so 
directed as to avoid the worst faults of the beginner. Pictures 
that suggest stories are used sparingly, for it is thought better 
that the teacher should collect or make these for herself. A few 
— are given that the pupil may study and appreciate them. 
The book will be a favorite with teachers, because the philosoph- 
ical and natural method is pursued. The child continues the 
study of language in the way he learned to speak—by observation 
and practice. (American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 40 cents.) 
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An exposition of the chief philosophical questions that are agi- 
tating men’s minds is contained in tne volume by Dr. Paul Carus, 
entitled Fundamental Problems included in the Religion of 
Science library. The author has endeavored to introduce as little 
as possible of his personality and his private sympathies. His ef- 
fort has been to define the terms of modern philosophy and to trace 
the development of ideas. This impersonal attitude in interpret- 
ing the philosophers renders his book especially desirable for those 
who are seeking light on philosophical questions. (The Open 
Court Publishing Co, Chicago. Cloth, $1.50: paper, 50 cents.) 


Longmans’ German Composition, prepared by J. Ulrich Ran- 
som, B. A. (Lond.), late modern language master at the Royal In- 
stitution school, Liverpool, is intended to take the student from 
standard elementary prose to that of rendering the most difficult 
passages into German. Its main features are: a comprehensive 
vocabulary ; the division of the German clauses in Part I., toshow 
how the punctuation differs from the English ; the introduction of 
difficult verse ; the extracts are of moderate length and carefully 
graduated ; notes have been added: only where absolutely neces- 
saty —grammatical rules being put in bold type; the pieces were 
specially selected to exemplify German idiom. These features 
make it desirable for high schools and colleges. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 90 cents ) 


On account of the growing recognition of the importance of our 
history since 1789, Prof. Allen C. Thomas, of Haverford college, 
Pa., has devoted a very large space to it in his history of the 
United States. At the same time the periods of discovery and 
colonization are treated with sufficient fulness to show the origin 
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of the peopl: and their institutions. As the battles are not de- 
scribed in detail more space is left for tracing the development of 
social and political institutions, industry, and literature. The 
pupil has presented before him those features of our national 
growth that most deserve study and which all young Americans 
should be acquainted. Recent history up to the close of 1893 is 
given in detail, a feature that both teacher and pupils will surely 
appreciate. Much care has been bestowed upon the illustrations. 
There are many full-page and other portraits, many maps (col- 
ored and uncolored), historic scenes, etc. The appendixes con- 
tain the Mayflower Compact, Declaration of Independence, Con- 
stitution of the United States, etc. One who wishes to know 
what forces have made our country great will have a fairly com- 
plete idea of them after carefully reading these pages, (D.C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, Mailing price, $1.25.) 


_ A glowing picture of Corsica, that land of fierce loves and hates, 
is given in Colomba, by Prosper Mérimée, a consummate literary 
artist, This celebrated French classic has been edited, with in- 
troduction, notes, and biography, by Prof. A. Guyot Cameron, of 
the Sheffield scientific school of Yale university. Students of the 
French language and literature will be thankful that this master- 
piece has been put witain their reach in so attractive aform. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of Mérimée. (Henry Holt & Co. Teach- 
ers’ price, 60 cents.) 


_ Pupils often acquire a distaste for algebra on account of the un- 
interesting manner in which it is presented to them, and the diffi- 
culty of the problems. Dr. William J. Milne, of the New York 
state normal college, has endeavored to avoid these mistakes in 
his Elements of Algebra, a much less formidable volume as to 
size than those that usually bear that title. The author has in 
several instances departed from the strictly scientific arrangement 
in order to arouse an interest, but has avoided conveying errone- 
ous mathematical ideas. Equations are introduced in the begin- 
ning and presented throughout the book wherever it is possible to 
do so advantageously, so that the pupil may become familiar with 
the elementary forms. The ideas of number which the pupil has 
gained in arithmetic have been associated with those involved in 
algebra in such a way that no difficulty may be experienced in pass- 
ing from reasoning upon definite numbers to reasoning upon 
general numbers. The book instead of making algebra a hard and 
mysterious study makes it plain and easy; it is bound to be popu- 
lar. (American Book Co., New York, Cincinatti, and Chicago. 
60 cents.) 


The aim of Dr. Jacob Mayer in preparing German for Ameri- 
¢ans was to present the subjects of pronunciation, syntax, gender, 
idioms, classification of nouns and verbs, etc., so as to render the 
study of German comparatively easy. The pronunciation has been 
added to each word ; the rules are simplified and comparatively 
few in number, yet they cover the ground ; various lists are given 
for reference as well as for information; a useful collection of 
phrases and dialogues is given, also a vocabulary with nouns 
classed according to gender. Besides there are other important 
features. (1. Kohler, 911 Arch street, Philadelphia.) 


Adventure loving boys will find stirring incidents enough in 
The Campus Out ; or, The Right Path and the Wrong, by Ed- 
ward S. Ellis. The point of the story is that the boys who are 
the principal characters in the story after mak.ng some serious 
mistakes finally find “the right path.” (Penn Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia.) 


Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Book is a collection of tales having 
more or less connection with each other, and is one of the fruits 
of the author’s intimate knowledge of that wonderful country— 
India. In these tales Mr. Kipling describes in his own inimitable 
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way the characteristics and actions of the denizens of the forest. 
Though retaining their animal natures they are endowed with 
human speech and their shrewd sayings and doings cause no little 
amusement. Father Wolf, Brown Bear, Black Panther, the Mon- 
key People and other personages that enliven these pages impress 
themselves vividly on the memory and the imagination, The 
stories will be especially interesting to young people. (The Cen- 
tury Co., New York.) 


The most attractive book, for many readers, in the Chautauqua 
Reading Circle series is Renazssance and Modern Art, by William 
H. Goodyear, the well-known lecturer on art at the Cooper insti- 
tute, Brooklyn institute, and Teachers college. The study of re- 
naissance art is very necessary for one who would understand 
modern history, so that this book will serve as an introduction to 
the other historical works in the series. It is a condensed history 
of sculpture, architecture, and painting from the middle ages to 
the present, showing all the changes they have undergone in the 
different countries during that time. The student who desires to 
pursue the subject further is referred to other historical works, 
The book is made exceedingly attractive by numerous reproduc- 
tions of photographs of renowned masterpieces of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, beginning with the glorious period of Italian 
art and including many of the best known specimens of modern 
contemporaneous art. (Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Pa., and 150 
Fifth avenue, N. Y. $1.00.) 


Several progressive teachers have put their best thought and 
experience into Graded Lessons in Number, viz., William M, 
Peck, assisted by A. B. Guilford, and Misses Mary S. Warlow 
and Harriette K, Williams. Part Il., Grammar School Arith- 
metic, covers the course of study taught in grammar grades, and 
has been prepared with special reference to the study of the sub- 
ject by problems having the form of actual business operations 
and transactions. Each lesson has five mental and ten written 
problems, the former being constructed upon the same plan and 
introductory to the latter. Throughvut the book the grading is 
careful and accurate. In this book pedagogical principles are 
applied in such a way as to secure the best practical results. The 
short space of time that most children have in school requires 
that the utmost economy should be employed in teaching a 
branch like arithmetic that will come into play every day of their 
lives. The happy combination of mental and written work, so 
graded that the pupil masters new difficulties without apparent 
effort, enables him to make sure and rapid progress. Its freedom 
from needless rules permits more time to be spent in learning 
what will be a help to him when he enters practical life. (A. 
Lovell & Co., New York.) 


Purify your blood, tone up the system and the digestive organs by taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


FOR ALL GRADES. INTERESTING. SUCH AS CHILDREN 
DELIGHT TO READ. INSTRUCTIVE. MORAL. CHEAP. 


Norse Stories. 

A collection of 20 Stories of Nors Gods and Heroes, founded 
on good literature for Supplementary Reading, Story Telling, etc. 
A teacher says, in speaking of using them, ‘‘I never had so much 
interest with so little effort.” The book is nicely illustrated, and is 


| excellent for Second and Third Grades, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Eskimo, Thanksgiving, etc. 





Price, paper, 2O0c.; boards, 25c. 


The Public School Pulse 


has been felt and the prescription is a.wise one. So says a paper 
in speaking of Nelson’s Firs Science Reader. The book has 
50 lessons on such topics as The Seeds, The Frog, The Wind, The 
For First and Second Grades. 

The print is large, the pictures are from nature, there is a picture 


| with every lesson, the sentences are in child language, they are 


short and intended to arouse thought; 
which children like to talk. 
Price, boards, 20c.; cloth, 25c. 


Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories 
for Little Children. By Fiora J. Cooker, of the Cook County, IIl., 
Normal School. It contains stories, as follows, for pupils of 2nd, 
3rd and 4th Grades: Flower Stories, Insect Stories, Bird Stories, 
Mineralogy Stories, Cloud Stories, Tree Stories, Animal Stories, 
Sun Myths, Time Stories, Miscellaneous Stories. 


Paper, 15c.; boards, 20c.; cloth, 30c. Low rates 
made for class use. 


Early History Stories of North, South, 
and Central America. 


Their Discovery and Settlement. Illustrated. Thirty-two stories 
in all, about the Early Discoveries of North, South, and Central 
America. Every teacher and pupil will have a new desire for his- 
tory after reading the daring adventures, the thrilling escapes, the 
cruel hardships endured and perpetrated by the discoverers and 
founders of the Three Americas. For 4th and 5th Grades. 

Price. 50c.; to teachers, 40c., postage, 6c. extra. 
SUPPLEMENTARY WORK IN OTHER BRANCHES. 
— a large amount of supplementary work in Music, 

rawing, Arithmetic, Geography and History. My cata- 
logue, telling you ail about these, will be sent on request. 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. 
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Dress Goods Sale 
Exceptional. 


1,000 yards Changeable Armures, fine, al 
wool and firmly woven, at 45 cents per 
yard. 

1,500 yards assorted Tweeds and 
Cheviots, Dappled Silk Checks, and pretty 
Silk Sprinkled Mixtures, at 49 cents per 
yard. 

800 yards Bright Plaids, with Satin 
Bars, youthful styles, at 50 cents per 
yard. 

1,200 yards all wool, 50-inch Homespun, 
in dark blue, just the material for winter; 
at 50 cents per yard; were $1.00. 

Special table filled with fur-back 
Cloakings, ends of Astrachan and White 
Broad Cloth marked at remnant rates. 

These are bargains for immediate buyers. 
Sale in the Basement. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & lith STREET. 
NEW YORK. 
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General Notes. 


In the list of A. Flanagan, Chicago, will 
be found supplementary reading for all 
grades, such as children delight to read, 
The best schools now-a-days do not stick 
to a single reading book, but give their pu- 
pils a variety of interesting matter. Among 
Mr. Flanagan’s books may be mentioned 
Norse Stories, a collection of twenty stories 
concerning Norse gods and heroes; Nel- 
son’s First Science Reader ; Cooke’s Nature 
Myths, and Stories for Little Childrer. ; and 
Early History Stories of North, South, and 
Central America. Send for catalogue de- 
scribing supplementary work in music, 
drawing, arithmetic, geography, and his- 
tory. 


By turning to another page the reader 
will find a group of some of the most prom- 
inent authors in this country. Included in 
this group are Basil L. Gildersleeve, William 
Swin’on, Charlton T. Lewis, Adams Sher- 

man Hill, Borden P. Bowne, Simon New- 
comb, Henry Drisler, Noah K,. Davis, 
William J. Rolfe, and John D. Quackenbos. 
These portraits are from Harper & Brothers’ 
Illustrated Catalogue of School and College 
Text-Books for 1894, which all teachers 
ought to have. Among the books cata- 
logued are nearly a hundred for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


William Biddle, Jr., and James G. Biddle 
announce that their connection with Queen 
& Co., Philadelphia, as joint managers of 
the physical and electrical departments has 
ceased. James G. Biddle states that his 
present address is 119 South Fourth street, 
Room 28. Letters so directed will receive 
prompt attention, and he will be glad to 
communicate with prospective purchasers of 
scientific apparatus. 


Why not - pe the labor of acquiring a 
knowledge of the classics? This can be 
done by using the Interlinear Classics of 
Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. These include 
Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. 
John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis. They 
also have Clark's Practical and Progressive 
Latin Grammar, adapted to the Interlinear 
Series of classics, and to all other systems ; 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Ameri- 
can Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. 


Teachers who are making a success in 
their work.where they are will be gladly 
helped to better positions by the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
avenue, Chicago. They would rather have 
those for applicants than those who are out 
of positions. The association was estab- 
lished in 1884 and since that time 3700 
positions have been filled. 


Many desirable improvements have been 
oa aeons in the new No. 6, Remington 
LP emetic Notable among these are the 
justment cylinder, securing greater per- 
manence for the original aligument of the 
machine ; greatly improved spacing mechan- 
ism ; lighter and stronger carriage and of 
greater capacity ; improved ribbon move- 
ment ; uniform and easy touch ; in the paper 
feed rubber bands are dispensed with with- 
out losing their advantages, etc. An illus- 
trated catalogue and full description will be 
sent on application to Wyckoff, Seamans & 
Benedict, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will soon pub- 
lish in their American Men of Letters Ser- 
ies a biography of George William Curtis, 
by Edward Cary. This life will be in a way 
“authorized,” as Mr. Curtis’ family have 

iven Mr. Cary their cordial assistance in 
is work. 
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A Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. A clever 
combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 
Pencil Eraser, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ieace ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. THE 
WICKLAND MFG. CO., Fremont, O., Box M 
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Every Reader 
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for it. It will tell you how to save time 
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larger salary next year, 
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Kindergartners as a rule are undoubtedly 
well posted on most of the new articles made 
for use in the kindergartens ; so numerous 
are the new things that it is difficult to be 
familiar with them all. Milton Bradley Co’s 
goods are very numerous ; teachers should 
always provide themselves with their latest 
catalogue. The latest is called “ Instru- 
mental Sketches for Kindergartners,” by 
Katherine Montz, of Louisville. It is made 
up of motion music for the kindergarten and 

rimary school, being a book without words. 
The home amusements furnished by this 
firm will attract wide attention now just as 
the long winter evenings are coming on. 
Send fifty cents forthe Kindergarten News 
and keep in touch with the kindergarten 
world. 


Affections of the throat and lungs are 
usually so dangerous in character that rem- 
edies should be applied before the system 
is permanently weakened. For bronchitis, 
consumption, coughs, colds, sore throat, and 
weak lungs, a remedy has been provided 
in Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, which has undoubtedly 
saved many valuable lives. It strengthens 
the system, supplies new lung tissue, soothes 
the throat, and relieves inflammation. It 
contains no harmful drugs, is sweet to the 
taste, and easy on the most delicate stom- 
ach. It may be procured of Scott & Bowne, 
N. Y., and of druggists. 


The school-room should be made an at- 
tractive place. One way to effect this is to 
provide plenty of blackboards, globes, 
charts, and other appurtenances of a mod- 
ern school. A great variety of these is de- 
scribed in the catalogue of the United States 
School Furniture Company, 315 Wabash 
avenue, Coles. 74 Fifth avenue, N. Y., 
and Sidney, Ohio. School boards and 
teachers should examine particularly their 
handsome seats and desks. 


Of course school boards wish to be in- 
formed about everything new in regard to 
the building and fitting up of school -houses. 
Their attention is called tothe Wood Block 
Floors of James G. Wilson, 74 West 23d 
street, N. Y. They are composed of wood 
blocks, cemented and keyed to concrete 
foundation, forming a solid and immovable 
structure through which no dampness cr 
foul air can penetrate and no disease germs 
or filth can be secreted. These with rolling 
partitions having extensive blackboard sur- 
face decidedly improve the health and con- 
venience of school buildings. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., have pub- 
lished The Life and Inventions of Thomas 
Alva Edison, by W. K. L. and Antonia 
Dickson. The authors are employees of 
the great inventor, who have known him 
intimately for many years, and in the pre- 
paration of their work they have had all 
the assistance he could give them, The 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


story begins with Edison's boyhood, and | 
comes down to date. The work is pre- 
sented in a manner highly creditable to the 
publishers. It is printed beautifully on 
handsome paper, and is bound attractively. 
A feature that will be appreciated 1s the 
abundance of the illustrations. There are 
150. 


Thomas Hardy’s new novel, The Simple- 
tons, will make its appearance in Harper's 
Magazine for Christmas, and will run 
through the new year. It is a story of 
Wessex. 

Dr. Holmes’ poem of sixty years on! 
“ The Last Leaf,” appears from Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., asa holiday book of sixty 
pagés, many of which are either blank or 
taken up by illustrations. 


Little, Brown & Co., have ready two new 
volumes, completing their attractive library 
edition of the romances of Victor Hugo 
They contain Hans of Iceland, Bug-]urgal, 
Claude Gueux, and The Last Day of a 
Condemned. Here we have large and clear 
type. beautiful covers, frontispiece illustra- 
tions, and books of. convenient size. The 
modest purse will nowhere find an edition 
in all ways so good as this. 





Camille Flammarion’s Popular Astron- | 
omy is ready, from the Appletons—a stout 
octavo of nearly 700 pages, the type large, 
the illustrations numerous and excellent. 
Among scientific books, this has the emin- 
ence of having reached a sale of 100,090 
copies in the space of a few years. 


Elihu Vedder's edition of Omar Khayyam 
comes from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in 
small quarto form. The notes are given, 
as well as the poem itself, separate from the 
illustrations, and sketches are appended of 
Omar and Fitzgerald, the one of the latter 
being signed “‘M. K.” Book buyers who 
could not aspire to possess either of the 
two more expensive editions will be eager 
to procure this beautiful book, to which 
extraordinary contributions were made by 
three men of great genius—Omar, Fitz- 
gerald, and Vedder. 


Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ as Repre- 
sented in Art (Macmillan) makes an inter- 
esting and beautiful book. Here we have 
representations of not only the more famil- 
iar works of the Italian masters, but many 
other works, including moderns as well as 
some relating to the earliest times, which 
are very curious. Dr. Farrar writes with 
learning and clearness. The work admir- 
ably supplements his biography of Christ, 
but it has other value independent of that 
work, 


S. T. Pickard’s “ Life and Letters of John 
G, Whittier ” will be published very shortly. 
This is the authorized biography arranged 
for while Mr. Whittier was living. Mr. 
Pickard was closely connected with him, en- 
joyed his full confidence, and was intrusted 
with all available material for his life. This | 
is a work which the lovers of Whittier wi'l| 
welcome with sincere gratitude. The book | 
is in two volumes, is embellished by seven 
etched portraits and views, and is printed in | 
the best style of the Riverside Press, | 

| 





Two famous Yale athletes, A. A Stagg | 
and H. L. Williams, have utilized their ex- 
perience in the preparation of a work which 
must be the standard guide to foot-ball 
Their Treatise on American Foot-ball, 
which is to be published immediately by D. | 
Appleton & Co., contains instructions for 
beginners, hints on training, separate chap- 
ters for all the positions, and chapters on | 
team play, signals, etc, with 69 full-page | 
diagrams of plays, showing the positions to 





be occupied by each man. 


| Was Very Nervous 


During the spring. My appetite was Poor, 
my bowels in bad shape, I had no strength, 
could not sleep even when 
I was tired, and when I 
got up in the morning I 
felt more tired than if I 
had walked 20 miles. In 
fact, had no energy at all. 
I was urged to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
can say what thousands 
have said before, that it 
_'wae? = worked wonders for me— 

Mr. Doherty. cave me strength, appe 
tite, vigor and energy for work. I feel now that 
life is worth living. I am so grateful to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla that I feel it my duty to write this 
voluntarily.” Epwarp O. DoHERTY, Dover, 
Be sure to get HOOD’S, because 


N. 
~ ‘ : 
Hood’s:Cures 
Hoed’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Bilious 
ness, Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 














The unrivalled liquid 


Food Tonic and nerve 


strengthener. Always 


ready for use. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. Est. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 962 W. 294 St., K. Y. 





14 KARAT 


GOLD 
PLATE 


Stem Wind 
*AND=- 
Stem Ser. 





and send it to us with vour name and address xud we wil! send this 
beautiful watch to von by express. You examine it at the express 
re and if you think it a bargain and the finest watch yeu ever 


saw for the money pay the exnress agent our special sample price, 

$2.50, and it is yours. This offer is for 60 dava onic. Write to-day. 

THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Evolution and Ethics is the title of the 
forthcoming volume in the complete edition 
of Huxley’s works, which is being published 
by D. Appleton & Co. This volume is des- 
cribed as peculiarly timely in its discussions. 
In addition to his incisive chapters upon 
evolution and ethics and science and morals, 
the author treats of “‘ Capital asthe Mother 
of Labor.” Nearly half the book is devoted 
to an analysis of “Social Diseases and 
Worse Remedies,” wherein Mr. Huxley 
deals with “ The Struggle for Existence,” 
with socialistic theories, and with the ques- 
tion of the extent of state aid. He also 
takes the methods and results of the Salva- 
tion Army, and his remarks will be read with 
much interest, whether his conclusions are 
accepted or not. 


Danger From Catarrh, 


The most important feature about that very 
common complaint, catarrh in the head, is its ten- 
dency to develop into bronchitis or consumption, 
that destroyer which causes more deaths in this 
country than any other disease. As catarrh origin- 
ates in impurities in the blood, local applications can 
do but little good. The common-sense method of 
treatment 1s to purify the blood, and for this purpose 
oe is no preparation superior to Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa. 


“The Economic Theory of Woman’s 
Dress”’ will receive a searching examination 
at the hands of Dr. Thorstein Veblen, of the 
University of Chicago, in The Popular 
Science Monthly for December. His argu- 
ment represents the lavishly dressed woman 
in the not very flattering light of a lay fig- 
ure on which are hung evidences of her hus- 
band’s or father’s shrewdness as a money 
getter. 


The scene of Rudyard Kipling’s first 
American story, which is to appear in the 
December number of Zhe Century, is laid 
in Vermont, and all of the dramatis personz 
are horses. The “walking delegate” from 
whom the story takes its name is a raw- 
boned horse from Kansas, who tries to stir 
his companions to rise in their might against 
the oppressor man. 
the Teething Period. 


BING SYRUP has been used for over 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for Ser 


Durin 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S 
FIFTY YEARS b 


CHILDREN WH TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all 


PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow’s Soothing Sores 


p,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

The November issue of the A/slantic 
Monthly contains an article by Horace E. 
Scudder, editor of the magazine, upon “‘ The 
Academic Treatment of English.” This 
article ——- one by the same author 
inthe At/antic for February upon “ The 
Educational Law of Reading and Writing.” 
These papers are important contributions to 
the discussion of a question which is of vital 
interest to all teachers and friends of edu- 
cation. 


BEECHAM’'S PILLS cure nervous ills, 


An astonishingly brilliant, savage, san- 
guinary romance of robbery on the high 
seas, which leads at once to a series of ad- 
ventures rushing like a whirlwind until the 
final pages, bears the title The Sea Wolves, 
and is published in Harper's Franklin 
Square Library. The author is May Pem- 
berton. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, are 
about to publish Polar Gleams : an Account 
of a Voyage on the Yacht Blencathra, by 
Helen Peel. Polar Gleams is a well-written 
and entertaining account of an enthusiastic 
young woman’s voyage through Arctic 
seas to the mouth of the Yenesei river. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
[ian and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
& Co., Proprietors. 





S 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ONSUN 


LADIES 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? 
will replenish it FREE. 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at ft 
il. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Cl 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, 
lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. 


Pears’ 


No. tub, 


sponge, no luf- 


no 


fa, no rag, al- 
most no water-- 

Pears’ soap, 
a cent’s- worth-- 


luxury. 





IT 1S NOW TIME TO PREPARE FOR 


Thanksgiving and 


Christmas Celebrations. 


We have just issued another of our series of 
Special Day Books, entitled : 


How to Celebrate Thanksgiving 
and Christmas in the School-Room. 


For the Primary, Grammar and High School 


This book is similar in plan to the very popular 
How To CeLesrate Arsor Day, and How Tro Cete- 
BRATE WasHIN.,TON’S BirTHiAY. It consists of Re- 
citations, Songs, Drills, Dialogues, Erercis’s, and 
Complete ms for celebrating Thanksgiving, 
Christ Autumn Days in the School-Room. 


Attractively bound in heavy manila cover. 132 
pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York 


mas, and 





Do you teach “Current Events” in your school 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, 
Address publishers of this paper. 











EVERY ONE can afford touse Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
© for a whole family. epared in five 
minutes from a of 


BURNHAW’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced 

larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 

120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 

Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 













SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 


LABOR 1 wey amount bh a 
SAVING } ofpracticein YEARS 


DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price. sc 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


«MAIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cioth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound m cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
| Tms one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 

. it 1s just right forthe student. Price, $5, 
Soomel price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


| E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 





ON, 





“UES WED fHUR FRI. SAT SUN 


DAY. 





EATAMERICAN 





for all. 


Work forall. 3 1-2 


Spices. ( 
Headquarters in the United States 


paid. 





HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets 


Are the old dishes chipped 
e 
Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
Watches, Clocks, 
Cups and Saucers, 
ub Agents. GOOD IN- 
Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Charges 
for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. 


prices, terms and Premium lists, address 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


For full particulars, 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. *> $8" 
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FUST PUBLISHED: 
THE BEGINNERS’ READERS, Nos. |, 2, 3. 


10 cents each. 

SELECTIONS FROM WASHINCTON IRVING. Selected and Arranged by Isaac 
Tuomas, Principal of High School, New Haven, Conn. Cloth. 383 pages, 50 cents. 

AN EXERCISE BOOK IN’ALCGEBRA, By Marrnew S. McCurpy, Phillips Academy, 


Andover. Mass. Cloth. 60 cents. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNCER PLINY. Edited 
by Samuet Batt Pcatner, of the Western Reserve University. Paper. 92 pages. 25 cents. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. By Ayn E. Hirt, Supervisor 
of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH TRAVELLERS; or, Pen Picturesin Ceog- 
raphy. By Supt. W. W. Rupert, Pottstown, Pa. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


By Hevew M. CLevetanp. Paper. 





Now Ready: 


GIFFORD’S PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, 


By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 
60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 


On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and 
for High Schools, Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth 
from lessons originally prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique 
in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pubs., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 
BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


This is the key to the true methed of teaching music as embodied in the “NORMAL MUSIC COURSE 
by ee W. Torts and H. E. H 


pils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key note 
a knowledes of tune and of time that they can never forget.""— Boston Sat. Bvening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 








169 pages. Price, 





and obtain 





The University Tutorial Series. 
W. B. CLIVE, Publisher, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR HICH SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
Analysis, Elementa malitative. By Wil-, Magnetism and Electricity, Text-Book of 
liam Briggs, M.A., LL.B., F.C.S., and R. W.| By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. $1.00. 
Stewart, D.Sc. 40 cents. 
Mechanics, Elementary Text-Book of. By 


Chemistry, Syno of Non-Metallic. With ili : : 
nous aH x es ee By William Bri rye re 0 eee F.R.A.S., and G. 
M.A., LL.B., F.C.S. Interleay 40 cents. - Bryan, M.A., F.R.A.S. go cents. 

By E. Catchpool, B.Sc., 


Heat, Text-Book of. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. | Sound, Text-Book of. 

Lond. Second edision, $1.00. Lecturer in Physics at University Tutorial Col- 

Light. Text-Book of. By R W. Stewart, D.Sc.| lege, and R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. $1.00. (/n the 
ond. Second Edition, $1.00. press.) 

Complete Descriptive List containing Ancient Classics, Translations, Mathematics, Philosophy, and Science 
Sree on application. 


RICHARD SHERRIFF, Mawnacer. 





Learn sa Organ 


“CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORGANS.” 


The standard instruction book for the reed organ, 
distinct from any previous work by the same author. 
It contains all that is needed for a mastery of the in- 
strument,. $2.50, 


‘¢Emerson’s New Method for 
Reed Organs.”’ 


Easy, progressive lessons, scales, studies, with a 
fine collection of organ music. $2.50. 


“Bellak’s New Method 
for the Organ.” 


German and English Edition, Paper, 75 Cents ; 
Boards, 81.00. 


“Winner's Eureka Method.” 


The latest instruction book. Paper, 75 Cents; 
Boards, $1.00. 





Any book mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Send for Catalogues of organ music. 











Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-493 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Pose, Samael 
Books, Novels, ete., send 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly:made 


SHORTHAND. 


Now ready new and revised edition of “ ISAAC 
PITMAN’S COMPLETE 
PHONOCRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR.” 
Adopted by the Public Schools of New York Crryr, 

OOKLYN, N. Y.; St. Louts, Mo., etc. 


Speci 
vecine KK PITMAN & SONS 
33 Unien Square, New Yerk. 
Take Lessons at the Metropolitan School of Shorthand. 


5 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Special Course to Teachers. Circulars free. 











‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.”’ 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected. All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 

















Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, New York, U. 8. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 





ep tAnets will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 








SHORTHAND Wie Charrit. oswees, i. 


Books for Institute Work 


Our line of books on History of Education : 


PEDAGOGICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, 
METHODS, 
MANAGEMENT, 
SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


Are best for institute work because they are, 
brief but comprehensive; arranged with ques- 
tions and topic headings; well-printed and 
bound ; by educators and writers of prominence 
and ability; inexpensive and within reach of 
every teacher. Samples sent to institute conduc- 
tors and instructors on reasonable terms, Liberal 
discount to institutes. 


E. L. KELLOCG & CO., 
61 E. 9th St., New York; also Chicage 
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